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Special  Section 


A  New 
Program: 
Freshwater 
Fishing  Piers 

The  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  has  begun  a  pro- 
gram that  is  designed  to  be  an  asset 
to  shoreline  anglers,  the  handicapped, 
and  those  whose  fishing  families  and 
friends  have  outgrown  the  old  John 
boat.  Three  new  walk-on,  or  roll-on, 
floating  fishing  piers  have  been  con- 
structed at  three  of  the  Commission's 
fishing  lakes:  Lake  Orange  in  Orange 
County,  Lake  Brittle  in  Fauquier 
County  and  Lake  Amelia  in  Amelia 
County.  These  piers  are  especially 
designed  for  anglers  who  do  not  have 
a  boat  or  cannot  afford  to  operate  the 
one  they  have,  the  restless,  the  handi- 
capped or  those  who  may  have  lost 
some  of  their  agility.  Anglers  now 
have  access  to  deeper  water  at  the 
three  lakes,  without  needing  a  boat. 
And  these  areas  provide  some  of  the 
best  fishing  water  around. 

The  fish  division  has  made  these 
fishing  piers  among  the  best  places  to 
fish  in  each  of  the  lakes.  Each  pier  is 
baited  to  attract  fish.  Cedar  trees 
were  sunk  under  each  pier  and 
spaced  along  the  edges.  In  addition, 
hay  bales,  soy  bean  meal  and  other 
fish  attractors  are  periodically  placed 
around  the  piers.  The  combination  of 
cover  provided  by  the  submerged 
trees  and  small  food  organisms 
attracted  to  the  hay  and  bean  meal, 
should  cause  many  fish  and  anglers  to 
meet. 

Each  pier  was  constructed  of  dif- 
ferent materials  so  they  could  be  eval- 
uated before  any  new  piers  are 
planned.  At  Lake  Brittle,  the  pier  is 
made  of  treated  wood  with  wood- 
enclosed  foam  floatation.  At  Lake 
Orange,  the  decking  is  made  of  con- 
crete with  both  exposed  foam  and 
concrete-enclosed  foam  flotation.  The 
pier  at  Lake  Amelia  is  made  of  alu- 
minum with  steel-encased  foam  floa- 
tation. Funds  for  the  piers  came  from 
fishing  license  fees  and  federal 
matching  funds  from  the  National 
Park  Service,  granted  to  the  Game 


Commission  by  the  Virginia  Division 
of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

The  piers  provide  a  number  of 
advantages  for  anglers.  In  addition  to 
being  great  places  to  catch  fish,  they 
also  provide  stable  footing,  are  access- 
ible to  the  handicapped,  and  are  com- 
fortable, when  you  consider  you  can 
take  you  own  lawn  chair  for  sitting 
and  still  stretch  your  legs  when  you 
want  to.  Concession  stands  and  rest- 
rooms  are  available  at  Brittle  and 
Orange. 

And  the  piers  are  the  best  places  I 
know  to  make  new  fishing  friends.  I 
recently  met  a  couple  of  senior  citi- 
zens fishing  on  the  pier  at  Lake 
Orange.  Each  had  a  few  fish  on  their 
stringers,  and  from  their  talk,  I  could 
tell  the  competition  was  keen.  Before 
each  new  fish  was  removed  from  the 
line,  it  was  dangled  before  the  face  of 
the  other  partner,  while  words  of  self 
praise  were  spoken  by  the  successful 
angler  and  words  like  "lucky"  and 
"small-fry"  were  heard  from  the  other 
side.  I  assumed  the  couple  were  hus- 
band and  wife,  but  later  learned  they 
were  just  fishing  friends  who  met  on 
the  pier.  I  can  attest  they  enjoyed  the 
conversation  and  light-hearted  com- 
petition just  as  much  as  they  did 
catching  the  fish. 

If  you  think  freshwater  pier  fishing 
would  appeal  to  you,  or  if  you  are 
handicapped  and  have  been  looking 
for  a  place  to  fish,  consider  trying  one 
of  the  piers. 

by  Larry  Hart 

A  Letter  from 
Maryland 

Thank  you  for  publishing  the  arti- 
cle on  Maryland's  Saltwater  Fishing 
License  in  your  February  magazine. 

There  was  a  statement  in  the  arti- 
cle that  may  be  misleading  to  your 
readers— the  article  states  that  an 
individual  was  exempt  from  licensing 
if  fishing  from  a  charterboat.  This  is 
true  only  if  the  charterboat  displays 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Sport  Fishing 
License/Decal. 

If  the  charterboat  owner/operator 
has  not  purchased  this  license/decal 
each  individual  must  be  licensed. 


For  your  information  and  future 
publications,  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Sport  Fishing  Licenses  are  available 
at  most  sporting  goods  stores  in 
Maryland,  the  Clerks  of  the  Court 
offices  in  the  county  courthouses  in 
Maryland,  the  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources  Regional  Service  Cen- 
ters and  the  following  three  locations 
in  Virginia: 

Deal  Island  Rod  &  Gun  Club 

P.O.  Box  1 

Isle  of  Wight,  Virginia  23397 

The  Lynn  Company,  Inc. 

313  Mill  St. 

Occoquan,  Virginia  22125 

Jetts  Hardware 

Rt.  1 

Reedville,  Virginia  22539 

The  Department's  Regional  Service 
Centers  are  located  at  the  following 
addresses: 

Cumberland  Regional  Service  Ctr. 

Rt.  8,  Box  22  Naves  Crossroads 

Cumberland,  Maryland  21502 

Bel  Air  Regional  Service  Ctr. 

2  Bond  St. 

Bel  Air,  Maryland  21014 

Centreville  Regional  Service  Ctr. 

120  Broadway  Ave. 

Centreville,  Maryland  21014 

Mechanicsville  Regional  Service 

Ctr. 

Rt.  5  Baptist  Church  Rd. 

Mechanicsville,  Maryland,  20659 

Salisbury  Regional  Service  Ctr. 

122  Arlington  Road 

Salisbury,  Maryland  21801 

I  would  like  to  add  that  Fishing 
Guides,  residents  and  non-residents, 
may  purchase  a  Chesapeake  Bay 
Sport  Fishing  License/Decal  for  a 
for-hire  charter  boat  carrying  6  or 
less  fishermen  for  $200— for  7  or 
more  fishermen  for  $240. 

All  of  the  licenses  may  be  pur- 
chased at  our  main  office  here  in 
Annapolis  at  the  following  address: 

Department  of  Natural  Resources 

Licensing  &  Consumer  Services 

580  Taylor  Ave. 

P.O.  Box  1869 

Annapolis,  Maryland  21404 

Bess  Crandall 

Director 

Licensing  &  Consumer  Services 
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Save  that  Fish! 


April  is  the  month  to  make  dreams 
become  reality.  That  trophy  fish 
you've  been  thinking  about  all  winter 
isn't  too  far  off  in  the  future.  Every 
time  a  mounted  lunker  largemouth  is 
put  on  a  wall,  it's  a  memory  of  excit- 
ing moments  that  won't  soon  be  for- 
gotten. But  what  are  the  proper  steps 
to  take  to  insure  that  trophy  you're 
going  to  catch  this  year  will  look  its 
best  hanging  above  the  mantel? 

L.C.  "Bubba"  Denton,  the  owner 
and  resident  taxidermy  artist  of  Fish 
Art  in  Henrico  County  says  the  most 
important  thing  to  do  when  a  fish  you 
feel  is  a  trophy  comes  out  of  the  water 
is  to  keep  it  alive.  If  the  fish  is  caught 
early  in  the  day,  it  can  lose  weight  by 
the  end  of  a  long  day's  fishing.  Keep- 
ing it  alive  and  wet  will  help  prevent 
this  weight  loss.  Other  steps  to  help 
preserve  the  catch  are  to  use  caution 
if  the  fish  is  put  on  a  stringer.  Holes 
punched  through  the  mouth  can  be 
repaired  by  a  taxidermist,  but  they 
will  be  the  first  spots  to  go  bad  in 
future  years  if  the  taxidermist  doesn't 
do  a  good  job.  Anglers  should  also  be 
careful  when  they  toss  that  stringer 
over  the  side  of  the  boat.  Denton  says 
that  too  often  people  bring  him  fish  to 
mount  that  are  torn  up  from  trolling 
motor  blades. 

When  preparing  the  fish  for  deliv- 
ery to  the  taxidermist,  you  don't  have 
to  shape  it;  this  will  be  done  once  the 
artist  is  ready  to  work.  Another  mis- 
take Denton  sees  is  fish  that  have 
been  cut  for  cleaning.  A  mounted  fish 
should  be  left  whole.  If  it's  a  trophy, 
it's  not  going  to  be  dinner.  To  take  the 
fish  in,  wrap  it  in  an  old  wet  towel 
taking  care  to  lay  the  fins  flat.  Then 
put  it  in  a  tightly  sealed  plastic  bag 
and  begin  the  process  of  determining 
where  you  will  take  the  fish  for 
mounting. 

Perhaps  surprisingly,  Denton  says 
the  cost  of  the  mount  and  when  it  will 
be  ready  are  not  important  when 
deciding  who  should  mount  the  catch, 
but  those  are  the  two  questions  he's 
asked  first.  He  says  shop  around  and 
look  for  quality  work,  like  how  the 
eyes  are  set  in  other  mounts.  Some 


With  fins  flat,  wrap  the  fish  in  an  old  wet  towel  and  then  seal  it  in  a  plastic  bag. 


eyes  are  laid  in  flat  against  the  side  of 
the  body,  and  that's  just  what  they 
look  like:  flat  against  the  side  of  the 
body.  Look  at  the  fins  and  gills:  are 
they  lifelike?  Something  else  to  look 
for  is  whether  the  taixidermist  uses  a 
mold.  Often  when  a  mold  isn't  used, 
the  fish  will  look  skinny  because  it 
won't  have  a  full  stomach.  How  much 
should  you  pay?  Taxidermy  is  a  com- 
petitive business.  Because  of  this, 
Denton  says  most  reputable  taxider- 
mists will  be  within  ten  dollars  of 
each  other.  But  he  cautions  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  trying  the  trade 


and  you  can  always  find  someone  who 
will  mount  the  fish  for  ten  dollars. 
What  you'll  get,  he  says,  is  a  ten  dol- 
lar fish.  When  asked  about  how  pri- 
ces run,  Denton  said  some  people 
charge  by  the  inch,  others  by  the 
pound.  As  an  example,  mounting  a 
nine  pound  largemouth  could  run 
anywhere  from  $80  to  $110,  but  the 
time  invested  in  the  search  for  the 
right  man,  or  woman,  for  the  job  is 
well  worth  the  memories  once  the 
mount  is  on  the  wall. 

by  Roy  Edwards 
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Game  Fish 
Regulations 


Bass 

Season:  All  Year 

Limit:  8  combined  per  day 

There  is  no  minimum  size  for  large- 
mouth,  smallmouth,  and  spotted  bass 
except  in  some  Game  Commission 
lakes  (so  posted)  and  the  following 
waters;  where  no  bass  less  than 
twelve  inches  may  be  possessed  in: 

Reservoirs:  Beaverdam  (Loudoun 
County),  Chickahominy,  Claytor, 
Flannagan,  North  Fork  of  Pound 
Reservoir,  and  Philpott.  A  slot  limit  is 
in  effect  in  Lake  Anna  and  Lake 
Chesdin.  Bass  12"  to  15"  may  not  be 
creeled  when  caught  from  Lake 
Anna  or  Lake  Chesdin 

Rivers:  Roanoke  (Staunton)  River 
and  its  tributaries  below  Difficult 
Creek,  Dan  River  and  its  tributaries 
downstream  from  the  Brantly  Steam 
Plant,  North  Fork  Shenandoah  River 
downstream  from  Route  42.  On  the 
South  Fork  Shenandoah  River  no  size 
limit  applies  above  the  power  dam  at 
Luray.  From  this  dam  at  Luray 
downstream  to  the  mouth  of  the 
North  Fork  Shenandoah  River  all 
fish  between  11  and  13  inches  (both 
inclusive)  must  be  returned  to  the 
water  unharmed,  Shenandoah  River 
from  the  mouth  of  the  North  Fork 
Shenandoah  to  the  West  Virginia  line 
all  bass  must  be  12  inches  in  length, 
the  New  River  downstream  from 
Claytor  Lake  and  the  North  Anna. 

No  bass  less  than  fourteen  inches 
may  be  possessed  (except  two  bass  of 
lesser  size  may  be  retained  in  the 
creel)  in: 

Reservoirs:  John  Kerr  (Buggs 
Island),  Gaston,  Smith  Mountain  and 
Leesville. 

Rivers:  Roanoke  (Staunton)  River 
and  its  tributaries  below  Difficult 
Creek,  Dan  River  and  its  tributaries 
downstream  from  the  Brantly  Steam 
Plant. 

(No  bass  less  than  14  inches  may  be 
possessed  in  Occoquan  Reservoir 
from  the  reservoir  dam  upstream  to 
the  Lake  Jackson  Dam  on  Occoquan 
Creek  and  upstream  to  the  Yates 
Ford  Bridge  on  Bull  Run  Creek). 


Landlocked  Striped  Bass  and 
Striped  Bass  Hybrids 

Season:  All  Year 

Minimum  Size:  Landlocked  striper 

20";  Hybrids  15  " 

Limit:  4  per  day  (landlocked  striped 

bass  and  landlocked  striped  bass 

hybrids,  in  the  aggregate) 

Exception:  Smith  Mountain  Reser- 
voir, the  entire  lake  from  Smith 
Mountain  Dam  upstream  to  Niagara 
Dam  on  the  Roanoke  River,  creel 
limit  is  two.  (Landlocked  striped  bass 
and  landlocked  striped  bass  hybrids, 
in  the  aggregate) 

Trout 

Season:  From  the  first  Saturday  in 

April  through  February  15,  both 

dates  inclusive. 

Except  for  the  first  day,  when  fishing 

begins  at  noon,  trout  angling  hours 

are  from  five  a.m.  until  one  hour  after 

sunset. 

Minimum  Size:  7  inches 

Creel  Limit:  6  per  day  (see  Special 

Trout  Regulations) 

Special  Trout  Regulations 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  Fishing  is 
prohibited  from  one  half  hour  after 
sunset  until  one  half  hour  before  sun- 
rise. No  live  or  dead  fish  or  fish  eggs 
may  be  used  as  bait  and  digging  for 
worms  is  prohibited.  Only  artificial 
lures  having  single  hooks  may  be 
used  at  Peaks  of  Otter  Lake.  Creel 
limits  and  other  special  regulations 
for  this  impoundment  are  posted  on 
the  lake  shore. 

Shenandoah  National  Park  Trout 
fishing  only  permitted  in  park 
waters.  Artificial  lures  with  single 
hooks  only  may  be  used  —  no  bait. 
Creel  limit:  5  trout  per  day.  Season: 
12:00  noon,  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
April  through  October  15,  Minimum 
Size:  8  inches. 

Sherando  Lake  in  Augusta  County 
—Five  day  resident  and  non-resident 
fishing  license  will  be  valid  in  upper 
and  lower  Sherando  Lake  only  from 
June  1  to  Labor  Day.  Trout  license 
needed  at  all  other  times. 


Fishing  in  the  following  waters  is 
permitted  under  the  following  regu- 
lations only: 

a.  Only  single  hook  artificial  lures 
may  be  used. 

b.  All  fish  less  than  12  inches  must 
be  immediately  returned  to  the  water 
unharmed.  No  fish  less  than  12  inches 
may  be  in  possession  while  fishing 
these  waters. 

c.  No  bait  may  be  in  possession 
while  fishing  these  waters. 
Little  River  (Floyd  County):  That 
portion  of  stream  extending  one  mile 
upstream  from  and  two  miles  down- 
stream from  Route  615  bridge. 
Snake  Creek  (Carroll  County): 
Upstream  from  its  mouth  to  Hall 
Ford  on  Big  Snake  Fork  and  to  the 
junction  of  Routes  922  and  674  on  Lit- 
tle Snake  Fork. 

Smith  Creek  (Alleghany  County): 
That  portion  from  the  Clifton  Forge 
Dam  downstream  to  a  Forest  Service 
boundary  above  the  C  &  0  Dam. 

Fishing  in  the  following  waters  is 
permitted  under  the  following  regu- 
lations only: 

a.  Only  single  hook  artificial  lures 
may  be  used. 

b.  All  fish  less  than  9  inches  must 
be  immediately  returned  to  the  water 
unharmed.  No  fish  less  than  9  inches 
may  be  in  possession  while  fishing 
these  waters. 

c.  No  bait  may  be  in  possession 
while  fishing  these  waters. 
Conway  River  (Greene  and  Madison 
Counties):  That  portion  of  stream 
within  the  Rapidan  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area.  Special  limit — 8 
inches  on  Conway  River. 

Green  Cove  Creek  (Washington 
County):  That  portion  of  stream  from 
Route  859  downstream  to  its  mouth. 
Little  Stony  Creek  (Giles  County): 
That  portion  of  stream  within  the  Jef- 
ferson National  Forest. 
Little  Stony  Creek  (Shenandoah 
County):  That  portion  of  stream  above 
the  Woodstock  Water  Supply  Dam. 
North  Creek  (Botetourt  County): 
That  portion  of  stream  and  its  tribu- 
taries upstream  from  the  first  bridge 
above  North  Creek  Campground. 
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St.  Mary's  River  (Augusta  County): 
That  portion  of  stream  and  its  tribu- 
taries upstream  from  the  gate  at  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest 
property  line. 

Whitetop  Laurel  (Washington 
County):  That  portion  of  stream 
upstream  from  the  first  railroad  tres- 
tle above  Taylor  Valley  to  the  mouth 
of  Green  Cove  Creek  at  Creek 
Junction. 

Fishing  in  the  following  waters  is 
permitted  under  the  following  regu- 
lations only: 

a.  Only  single  hook  artificial  lures 
may  be  used  except  that  on  Mossy 
Creek  fishing  is  restricted  to  fly- 
fishing only. 

b.  The  creel  limit  is  2  fish  per  day. 

c.  All  fish  less  than  16  inches  must 
be  immediately  returned  to  the  water 
unharmed.  No  fish  less  than  16  inches 
may  be  in  possession  while  fishing 
these  waters. 

d.  No  bait  may  be  in  possession 
while  fishing  these  waters. 

e.  Fishing  is  permitted  year-round 
on  these  waters. 

Mossy  Creek  (Augusta  County):  That 
portion  of  stream  upstream  from  the 
Augusta/Rockingham  County  line  to 
a  sign  at  the  mouth  of  Joseph's  Run. 
Smith  River  (Henry  County):  That 
portion  of  stream  from  signs  below 
the  east  bank  of  Towne  Creek  for  a 
distance  of  three  miles  downstream. 
Buffalo  Creek  (Rockbridge  County): 
Artificial  lures  with  single  hooks  only 
in  that  portion  of  stream  from  the 
confluence  of  Collier's  Creek 
upstream  2.9  miles  to  the  confluence 
of  North  and  South  Buffalo  creeks. 

Fishing  on  the  following  waters  is 
permitted  under  the  following  regu- 
lations only: 

a.  Only  single  hook  artificial  lures 
may  be  used. 

b.  All  fish  must  be  immediately 
returned  to  the  water  unharmed.  No 
fish  may  be  in  possession  while  fish- 
ing these  waters. 

c.  No  bait  may  be  in  possession 
while  fishing  these  waters. 

d.  Fishing  is  permitted  year-round 


in  these  waters. 

Rapidan  River  (Madison  County): 
That  portion  of  stream  and  its  tribu- 
taries (including  Staunton  River) 
upstream  from  a  sign  at  the  lower 
Shenandoah  National  Park  boundary. 
Reservoirs  —  Trout  may  be  taken 
the  year  around  in  Fairystone  Park, 
South  Holston,  Carvin's  Cove,  Flan- 
nagan,  Lake  Moomaw,  North  Fork  of 
Pound  and  Philpott  Reservoirs.  The 
trout  creel  limit  is  6  in  these  lakes 
(except  South  Holston  which  has  a 
creel  limit  of  7).  There  is  an  8  inch 
minimum  size  limit  on  trout  taken 
from  Carvin's  Cove,  Philpott,  and 
Flannagan  Reservoirs. 

Northern  Pike  and  Musky 

Season  :  All  Year 

Minimum  Size:  Musky-26  inches 

Pike-20  inches 
Limit:  2  combined  per  day 

Pickerel  and  Walleye 

Season:  All  Year 

Minimum  Size:  15  inches  on  Gaston 

Reservoir 

Limit:  8  per  day  for  each  species 

Exceptions:  South  Holston— 5  walleye 

per  day. 

All  Other  Game  Fish 

Season:  All  Year 
Limit:  No  limit 

Exceptions:  South  Holston— Sauger 
daily  creel  limit  is  15.  Gaston— White 
bass  creel  limit  is  25. 
Buggs  Island:  Mechanical  lure 
launchers  may  not  be  used  within  600 
yards  below  Buggs  Island  Dam. 
Walkers  Dam:  Only  rod  and  reel 
and  hand  lines  permitted  within  500 
yards  below  dam.  It  is  illegal  to  snag 
fish  at  Walkers  Dam. 

Virginia  Game  Fishes 

"Game  fish"  mentioned  in  Commis- 
sion regulations  means  and  includes 
trout,  all  of  the  sunfish  family  (includ- 
ing largemouth  bass,  smallmouth 
bass  and  spotted  bass,  rock  bass, 
bream,  bluegill  and  crappie),  walleye 
pike,  white  bass,  chain  pickerel,  mus- 
kellunge,  northern  pike  and  striped 
bass. 


Subscriber 
Service 

If  you're  moving,  please  don't  forget 
to  let  Virginia  Wildlife  know.  Use  the 
form  below:  attach  a  recent  label 
from  Virginia  Wildlife,  and  fill  in 
your  new  address  in  the  blanks  pro- 
vided. Please  allow  six  to  eight  weeks 
for  a  change  of  address  to  be  reflected 
on  your  Virginia  Wildlife  label. 

If  you  have  questions  about  this,  or 
any  question  concerning  your  Virgi- 
nia Wildlife  subscription,  write  to  us 
in  care  of  Data  Processing,  Virginia 
Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  11104, 
Richmond,  Virginia  23230-1104,  or 
call  804/257-1449. 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


Big  Trout 

Streamer  Fishing  for  Early  Season  Trout 


STORY  Si,  PHOTOS  BY  HARRY  MURRAY 


Jerald  Racey  landing  a  good  wild  brookie  in  a  very  full  mountain  trout  stream. 


The  first  Saturday  in  April  is 
a  day  that  trout  fishermen 
anticipate  with  great 
enthusiasm.  And  that  antic- 
ipation may  conjur  up  a  vision  of  a 
beautiful  wild  trout  feeding  delicately 
on  natural  dry  mayflies  as  they  drift 
down  a  mountain  stream.  Some 
anglers  feel  that  going  after  trout 
with  a  well  tied  dry  fly,  imitating 
those  on  which  they  are  feeding,  is  the 
most  exciting  form  of  fishing.  Unfor- 
tunately, all  of  our  trout  streams  do 
not  lend  themselves  well  to  this 
approach;  even  those  which  normally 
do  produce  with  drys  have  "off  days. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  consistent  in 
taking  early  season  trout,  we  must  be 
flexible  enough  to  adapt  our  tech- 
niques to  the  varying  moods  of  the 
fish  and  the  conditions  of  the  streams. 

This  point  was  driven  home  to  me 
last  year  when  my  fishing  partner, 
William  Downey,  and  I  made  an 
early  trip  to  a  mountain  stream. 

Willie  is  a  die-hard  dry  fly  trout 
fisherman.  He  is  quite  comfortable 
and  confident  with  his  delicately  tied 
drys  in  almost  any  situation,  as  well 
he  should  be.  I  have  seen  him  take 
beautiful  wild  trout  on  top  from  very 
deep  pools  when  the  air  temperature 


was  low  enough  to  cause  ice  to  form 
in  the  guides  and  the  water  tempera- 
ture was  only  a  degree  or  two 
warmer. 

On  that  early  spring  day  last  year, 
the  water  temperature  was  not  very 
low,  but  several  days  of  heavy  rains 
had  caused  the  stream  to  rise  consid- 
erably. The  worst  problem  facing  us 
was  the  strong,  tea-colored  tinge  of 
the  water. 

After  four  hours  of  fishing  different 
parts  of  the  stream,  we  met  back  at 
the  car.  Reluctantly  Willie  admitted, 
"This  was  one  day  I  couldn't  take 
them  on  top."  Then,  with  a  satisfied 
smile,  he  added,  "But  I  sure  had  a 
terrific  day.  I  tried  nymphs,  but 
didn't  do  much  with  those.  Since  I 
didn't  have  any  streamers,  I  cut  the 
hair  head  off  of  a  huge  cricket  and 
placed  a  split  shot  ahead  of  it;  then  1 
fished  it  like  a  streamer.  The  trout 
couldn't  leave  it  alone." 

It  sounds  good,  but  it's  one  isolated 
incident  for  one  angler  on  a  specific 
stream,  right?  Don't  you  believe  it!  I 
had  much  the  same  experience  that 
day.  Fortunately,  I  had  some  black 
Marabou  Muddlers  with  me  which 
the  trout  took  readily  when  fished  in 
a  conventional  streamer  style. 


Still  not  convinced  of  the  value  of 
streamers  for  Virginia  trout?  I  was  a 
little  skeptical,  too,  but  just  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  I  tied  up  a  few  more  in 
assorted  styles  and  sizes  and  added 
them  to  my  trout  vest. 

Since  we  fish  regularly  on  my  days 
off,  regardless  of  the  weather  and 
water  condition,  we  did  not  have  long 
to  wait  in  order  to  try  the  streamers 
again. 

Many  of  the  streams  were  still  high 
and  discolored  from  the  spring  rains, 
so  this  time  we  both  started  with 
streamers  and  did  extremely  well. 
After  several  hours  of  fairly  fast  fish- 
ing with  these  minnow  imitations,  I 
decided  to  experiment  to  see  just 
what  the  dry  flies  would  do.  I  was 
successful  in  taking  a  few  trout  in  the 
quieter  water  of  selected  pools,  but 
unfortunately,  this  meant  I  had  to 
skip  three-fourths  of  the  water  to  find 
these  hot  spots. 

Using  the  streamers  had  simply 
put  the  odds  on  our  side.  We  were 
able  to  fish  almost  all  of  the  stream 
with  success. 

There  are  some  basic  steps  in 
selecting  and  fishing  streamers  which 
may  be  quite  valuable  to  those  con- 
sidering them  for  the  first  time. 
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That  both  Willie  and  I  selected 
black  minnow  imitations  that  day  last 
year  was  more  than  a  coincidence. 
The  primary  problem  facing  us  was 
the  discoloration  of  the  water.  Thou- 
sands of  hours  on  the  streams  with 
many  water  conditions  had  convinced 
us  that  a  black  fly  was  the  most 
highly  visible  to  the  fish  under  these 
conditions. 

This  is  well  worth  remembering 
when  confronting  similar  situations 
on  any  stream.  In  addition  to  the 
Black  Marabou  Muddler,  a  Black 
Woolly  Bugger  works  well  under 
these  conditions. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
Black  Woolly  Bugger  is  referred  to  as 
a  Black  Leech.  Many  of  our  streams 
have  substantial  populations  of  natu- 
ral leeches  and  the  trout  feed  quite 
readily  on  them.  It  is  generally  felt 
that  leeches  move  about  the  stream 
more  in  low  light  situations  than  in 
bright  conditions.  This  could  account 
for  some  of  the  outstanding  catches 
made  on  Black  Woolly  Buggers  in 
discolored  water. 

Substantiating  this  even  further  is 
the  fantastic  success  we  have  with 
this  fly  on  heavily  overcast  days — 
even  in  clear  water.  Several  years 
ago,  Dr.  Fred  Bahnson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  I  were  fishing 
over  several  large  rainbows  in  a 
spring  creek.  Since  these  fish  were 
feeding  steadily  on  the  small  natural 
mayflies  which  covered  the  stream,  it 
was  logical  that  we  would  try  to 
match  these  insects  to  take  them.  It 
did  not  work.  As  we  were  contem- 
plating our  dilemma,  a  thick  cloud 
cover  rolled  in.  Noting  one  of  these 
monsters  taking  something  under- 
water for  a  change,  Fred  quickly 
knotted  on  a  Black  Woolly  Bugger 
and  skillfully  landed  his  largest  trout 
of  the  season. 

Just  as  it  is  easy  to  envision  this 
rainbow  taking  the  Woolly  Bugger 
because  he  assumed  it  was  a  leech, 
we  should  carry  this  on  in  selecting 
our  streamers  for  various  early  sea- 
son situations. 

Many  of  our  trout  streams  have 
excellent  sculpin  and  minnow  popula- 
tions upon  which  the  fish  feed  heav- 
ily. The  Spuddler,  which  is  the  out- 
come of  Red  Monicals  crossing  the 
Dark  Sprucefly  and  the  Muddler,  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  imitations  of 
this  minnow. 

This  is  an  excellent  streamer  to  use 
for  much  of  our  general  trout  fishing 
all  across  the  state. 


The  author  landing  a 
very  large  rainbow 
which  mistook  a 
Spuddler  streamer  for 
the  natural  sculpin 
minnows  which  live  in 
this  stream. 

Due  simply  to  the  volume  of  water 
our  streams  carry  for  the  first  month 
of  the  season,  it  is  quite  difficult  to 
examine  a  stream  and  pinpoint  a 
trout's  anticipated  location. 

We  can  again  stack  the  odds  in  our 
favor  by  utilizing  a  Spuddler  and  sys- 
tematically covering  the  full  width  of 
the  streams.  This  is  extremely  pro- 
ductive on  the  largest  streams  in  the 
lower  elevations. 

By  wading  down  the  shallow  side 
of  the  stream  and  casting  a  Spuddler 
straight  across  the  stream,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  cover  the  two  primary  feeding 
areas  quite  effectively. 

The  first  hot  spot,  from  which  we 
can  expect  a  strike,  is  within  three  to 
five  feet  of  the  far  banks.  Many  of  our 


best  streams  have  narrow,  shallow 
shelves  adjacent  to  the  banks  which 
drop  off  into  much  deeper  water  just 
a  few  feet  out  into  the  stream.  These 
shelves  are  where  many  sculpins 
make  their  homes,  and  the  trout 
know  it. 

I  like  to  cast  my  Spuddler  in  as 
close  to  the  far  bank  as  I  can  get  it. 
The  instant  it  touches  the  water,  I 
bring  it  to  life  with  a  slow,  but  firm, 
line  hand  stripping  action.  The  strike 
usually  comes  as  soon  as  the  streamer 
slides  out  of  the  shallow  water  into 
the  deep  part  of  the  run. 

The  trout  are  accustomed  to  seeing 
minnows  in  this  area  attempt  to 
make  a  speedy  getaway,  almost  as  if 
they  knew  they  shouldn't  have  gotten 
out  there  in  the  first  place.  For  this 
reason  the  trout  grab  them  quickly. 
This  is  the  same  way  they  will  take  a 
Spuddler.  Easy  does  it!  The  combina- 
tion of  a  straight,  tight  line,  a  solid 
take  by  the  trout  and  a  heavy  handed 
strike  by  the  angler  can  easily  leave 
the  streamer  in  the  fish's  jaw. 

If  no  strike  comes  within  the  first 
five  to  10  feet  of  the  drift,  continue 
the  line  hand  stripping  retrieve,  but 
slow  it  down  to  where  you  are  only 
slightly  moving  the  fly.  Carefully 
mend  the  cast  by  gently  tossing  the 
belly  of  the  line  upstream,  and  keep 
the  fly  coming  across  the  stream, 
perpendicular  to  the  current. 

This  achieves  two  things.  First,  it 
lets  the  trout  see  the  streamer  in  its 
broadest  profile,  making  it  look  like  a 
big  mouthful  of  something  good  to 
eat.  This  can  be  quite  significant, 
since  the  low  water  temperatures  of 
spring  hold  down  the  trout's  metabo- 
lism, thus  requiring  him  to  consume 
less  food;  but  he  may  not  be  able  to 
pass  up  a  whole  dinner  in  one  gulp. 

The  second  advantage  gained  by 
keeping  the  streamer  perpendicular 
to  the  stream  flow  as  we  retrieve  it,  is 
that  the  trout  do  not  have  all  day  to 
examine  it  as  they  would  if  we  simply 
hung  in  downstream  in  front  of  their 
noses.  Thus,  they  have  less  chance  of 
detecting  it  as  phony.  They  must  grab 
it  quickly  or  forget  about  it  as  it  darts 
across  stream. 

The  second  hot  spot  in  this  swing- 
ing retrieve  is  approximately  45 
degrees  downstream  of  your  position, 
not  because  this  is  necessarily  the 
trout's  home  in  that  particular  run, 
but  because  at  this  point  the  Spuddler 
has  reached  its  greatest  depth. 

If  you  have  mended  the  cast  prop- 
erly to  prevent  an  undesirable  "crack- 
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Fishing  streamers  in  our  mountain  stream*  early  in  the  season  enable  us  to  cover  all  of 
the  (food  fish  holding  water. 


the-whip"  action  on  your  fly  as  the 
fast  midstream  current  grabs  the 
line,  your  streamer  should  be  close  to 
the  stream  bottom  where  many  trout 
are  holding. 

Strikes  by  the  trout  in  these  areas 
are  not  as  violent  as  those  in  shallow 
water.  We  seldom  break  off  fish  on 
the  strikes  here;  in  fact,  many  anglers 
do  not  strike  firmly  enough  here  to 
hook  the  trout.  The  depth  of  the  fly 
and  the  slight  belly  in  the  line  make 
the  difference.  I  like  to  sock  it  to  them 
with  a  solid  line  hand  strip,  as  well  as 
the  normal  rod  hand  lift  of  the  rod. 

Often  slight  alterations  to  our 
tackle  can  help  assure  getting  our 
streamers  to  the  bottom.  I  have 
angling  friends  who  insist  they  would 
quit  fishing  before  using  split  shot  on 
their  leaders,  but  it  sure  helps  get  the 
fly  to  the  bottom.  Admittedly  this  rig 
cast  alike  a  bolo,  but  it  does  the  job.  A 
pleasant  tacke  aid  for  gaining  depth 
is  a  high-density  sinking  tip  fly  line. 

In  these  special-purpose  fly  lines, 
the  manufacturers  have  utilized  var- 
ious materials  to  assure  rapid  sinking 
of  the  first  10  feet  of  the  line,  while 
permitting  the  rest  of  it  to  float. 
These  are  much  more  pleasant  to  cast 
than  the  split  shot  rig  and  actually  do 
a  better  job. 

Do  not  confuse  these  sinking  tip 
lines  with  the  sinking  belly  and  sink- 
ing head  lines  in  which  the  first  20 


and  30  feet  respectively  are  con- 
structed of  fast  sinking  material. 
These  last  two  are  actually  more  than 
we  need  and  can,  on  occasion,  pose 
problems  on  trout  streams  of  the  size 
we  have  in  Virginia,  because  of  the 
lack  of  control  they  afford  compared 
to  the  sinking  tip  lines. 

Be  sure  to  use  a  leader  no  longer 
than  four  feet  with  the  sinking  tip 
lines.  Obviously,  the  way  these  lines 
perform  is  by  sinking  the  front  por- 
tion of  the  taper,  which  pulls  the 
leader  down  along  with  it,  in  turn 
pulling  the  streamer  to  the  bottom.  A 
long  leader  would  nullify  the  action  of 
the  fly  line  and  the  streamer  would 
fail  to  reach  the  stream  bottom. 

Many  trout  which  have  not  been  in 
the  streams  long  enough  to  become 
familiar  with  the  available  food,  as 
well  as  some  that  have,  can  be  taken 
readily  on  streamers  generally  classi- 
fied as  attractor  patterns.  These  flies 
may  not  look  like  any  natural  food  the 
trout  have  seen  or  will  ever  see. 

Their  capacity  to  induce  the  fish  to 
take  them  rests  exclusively  on  their 
ability  to  first  attract  his  attention 
and  then  grab  it  quickly  before  he 
realizes  it  is  nothing  but  a  bunch  of 
tinsel  and  colorful  feathers. 

There  is  a  general  consensus 
among  anglers  that  attractor  strea- 
mers are  effective  for  brookies  and 
rainbows,  but  that  browns  are  not  as 


easily  fooled.  I  don't  agree.  Two  years 
ago  when  Flashabou  (that  sparklie 
stuff  my  daughter  calls  Christmas 
tree  decorations)  came  on  the  market, 
I  tied  up  some  streamers  with  it.  Sev- 
eral days  later,  I  fished  a  stream 
which  contained  only  wild,  stream- 
bred  brown  trout.  So  many  of  these 
sophisticated  trout  fell  for  that  gold 
Flashabou  streamer,  I  felt  a  little 
embarrassed  about  it  and  hoped  none 
of  my  angling  friends  who  insisted 
upon  using  ultrarealistic  imitations 
were  watching. 

Along  with  this  pattern,  the  silver 
outcast  could  be  classified  as  an 
attractor  even  though  it  does  dupli- 
cate some  minnow  life. 

The  technique  for  fishing  attractors 
is  much  like  that  described  for  the 
Spuddler,  except  that  I  often  use 
them  as  searching  patterns.  Again, 
remember  that  in  full  streams, 
determining  the  trout's  exact  location 
can  be  difficult.  Using  these  flashy 
patterns  to  cover  all  likely  looking 
water  can  often  do  the  job. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sinking 
tip  fly  line,  the  same  tackle  we  use  for 
other  forms  of  trout  fishing  works 
well  for  streamers.  Graphite  fly  rods 
definitely  come  into  their  own  here. 
They  simply  do  not  collapse  under  the 
load  of  heavy  streamers  as  some  glass 
and  bamboo  rods  do.  Rods  which  load 
with  a  number  5  or  6  line  and  run 
from  seven  and  a  half  to  nine  feet  will 
cover  most  of  our  streamer  needs. 
Those  requiring  lines  heavier  than 
this  seldom  provide  the  accuracy 
needed  at  these  distances. 

I  like  for  my  trout  streamer  leaders 
to  be  about  eight  feet  long  for  floating 
lines  and  tapered  down  to  2  or  4X 
depending  on  the  fly  size  being  used. 
For  the  sinking  tip  lines,  a  four-foot 
leader  is  about  right. 

The  five  streamers  we've  been 
discussing — the  Black  Marabou, 
Muddler,  Black  Woolly  Bugger, 
Spuddler,  Gold  Flashabou  and  Silver 
Outcast — are  by  no  means  the  only 
productive  streamers  for  early  season 
trout,  but  are  some  which  have 
worked  especially  well  for  me.  A 
reasonable  selection,  covering  a  broad 
variety  of  situations  includes  sizes  6 
thought  10. 

When  in  doubt  about  how  to  tackle 
the  varying  demands  of  early  season 
trout  fishing  in  Virginia,  I  think  you 
will  be  well  satisfied  at  the  results 
streamers  can  produce.  Brace 
vourself— big  flies  produce  big 
fish!     □ 
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story  &  photos  by  Gerald  Almy 


Tying  &  Fishing 
Cork  Flies 


Tying  your  own  is  fun, 
and  using  them  is  effective. 
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Dry  fly  fishing  in  America  has  undergone  some 
drastic  changes  in  recent  decades.  For  centur- 
ies, mayflies  and  caddis  were  considered  the 
two  primary  surface  foods  of  trout,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  dry  fly  patterns  were  designed  to  imitate  these  two 
varieties  of  aquatic  insects.  As  water  quality  declined  on 
many  streams,  however,  populations  of  fragile  mayflies 
and  caddis  decreased.  Land  insects,  dubbed  terrestrials 
by  fly  fishermen,  have  taken  up  the  slack  in  the  diet  of 
trout,  and  these  hardy,  multitudinous  creatures  now 
rank  as  the  most  important  food  item  for  trout  during 
spring  through  fall  months  in  a  great  many  streams. 
This  is  especially  true  in  Virginia  and  other  southeastern 
states,  where  populations  of  aquatics  have  never  been 
particularly  strong  in  most  coldwater  streams. 

Fly  tiers  and  fishermen  have  responded  enthusiasti- 
cally to  the  challenge  of  designing  patterns  to  imitate 
these  terrestrial  insects  that  have  become  so  important 
as  food  for  trout,  creating  a  diverse  collection  of  new  flies 
to  match  the  variety  of  land  insects  that  tumble  into 
streams.  Some  are  constructed  of  the  traditional  fur  and 
feather  materials  used  for  mayflies  and  caddis.  Others 
are  made  out  of  the  new  synthetics  being  employed  on 
the  fly  tying  scene.  But  one  of  the  best  materials  in  use 
for  creating  fishable  replicas  of  terrestrial  insects  is  plain 
old  cork. 

Cork  has  been  used  for  years  in  the  manufacture  of 
bass  and  bluegill  poppers.  But  the  new  cork  terrestrials 
are  different.  Instead  of  a  brightly-painted  chunk  of  cork 
with  a  hook  stuck  in  it,  these  terrestrial  patterns  are 
small,  intricately  carved  and  highly  realistic  offerings 
designed  to  imitate  specific  foods  of  wary  brown,  brook 
and  rainbow  trout.  Cork  can  be  used  to  make  precise 
imitations  of  ants,  beetles,  treehoppers,  crickets,  grass- 
hoppers, caterpillars  and  true  bugs.  And  while  these  flies 
were  originated  to  take  difficult  stream  trout,  they  are 
also  extremely  effective  on  panfish  such  as  rock  bass, 
bluegills,  redbreasts  and  pumpkinseeds,  as  well  as  river 


small  mouths  and  large  mouths  in  ponds. 

Cork  has  many  advantages  as  a  fly  tying  material.  For 
starters,  it  can  be  carved  and  filed  down  to  mimic  the 
precise  shape  of  the  natural  insects  being  imitated,  from 
triangular-shaped  treehoppers  to  perfectly  round  lady- 
bugs  to  figure-eight-shaped  ants.  Cork  also  has  a  density 
similar  to  that  of  many  land  insects  and  it  floats  in  the 
surface  film  at  virtually  the  same  level  ants,  crickets  and 
beetles  do  when  they  fall  into  a  stream.  Cork  flies  also  hit 
the  water  with  a  distinct  splat,  like  real  bugs  do  when 
they  tumble  into  the  creek. 

Cork  is  an  easy  material  for  beginners  to  work  with. 
You'll  need  only  a  few  tools  to  construct  most  of  the  flies 
mentioned  in  this  article:  a  razor  blade,  fingernail  emery 
board,  needle  or  bodkin,  cork,  thread,  hooks,  hackle, 
model  airplane  paint  and  a  brush. 

Cork  flies  also  offer  the  angler  on  the  stream  some 
important  benefits.  For  one  thing,  these  flies  are  easy  to 
deliver  with  a  roll  cast.  Cork  has  a  specific  gravity  less 
than  that  of  water,  so  flies  made  of  this  material  are  nat- 
urally buoyant.  You  don't  have  to  waste  time  false  cast- 
ing to  dry  them,  but  can  instead  punch  them  out  in 
quick,  short  roll  casts  to  cover  the  water  fast  and  effi- 
ciently. This  is  impossible  with  traditional  fur  and 
feather  flies  that  must  be  dressed  with  floatants  and  con- 
tinually dried  with  backcasts  between  deliveries  to  make 
them  float  on  the  surface. 

Roll  casting  is  not  only  efficient,  it's  sometimes  the  only 
cast  you  can  employ.  One  example  is  a  situation  in  which 
brushy  vegetation  and  overhanging  trees  prevent  normal 
backcasting.  With  cork  flies,  you  don't  need  to  false  cast 
to  dry  the  fly.  You  can  stand  high  on  the  bank  where  visi- 
bility is  best  and  roll  cast  to  likely  holding  spots  beneath 
shoreline  brush.  These  are  prime  lairs  for  summer  trout, 
since  the  fish  wait  in  ambush  in  these  shade  areas  near 
shore,  watching  for  insects  to  tumble  off  the  vegetation 
and  offer  them  an  easy  meal. 

Cork  is  one  of  the  best  flv  materials  for  use  in  the 
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technique  I  call  the  sound  cast.  Since  the  material  is 
heavy  (compared  to  feathers  and  fur)  flies  made  of  cork 
land  on  the  surface  with  a  tiny  plop.  Far  from  scaring 
trout,  bass  and  panfish  away,  this  noise  seems  to  have  an 
effect  similar  to  that  of  ringing  a  dinner  bell.  It  excites 
them  and  often  draws  them  to  the  fly  in  a  mad  rush. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  fairly  clear  when  you  stop  and 
think  about  it.  Terrestrial  insects  get  into  streams  by 
accident— by  being  blown,  jumping,  falling,  etc.  Their 
entry  into  the  water  is  unintentional,  and  seldom  grace- 
ful. The  majority  land  with  a  clumsy  splat.  It  doesn't 
take  fish  long  to  begin  associating  this  sound  with  food 
falling  into  the  water  from  shoreline  bushes.  By  deliver- 
ing your  cork  bug  with  a  tiny  splash,  you  can  imitate 
this  audible  entrance  of  the  naturals  and  often  draw 
charging  strikes  from  hungry  trout  and  other  gamefish. 
I've  had  trout  surge  10  feet  out  of  their  feeding  lanes  to 
intercept  cork  ants,  beetles  and  grasshoppers  splatted 
onto  the  water.  Needless  to  say,  this  makes  for  some 
rather  exciting  fishing  when  a  big  brown  or  pink- 
cheeked  rainbow  arrows  toward  your  fly,  creating  a 
massive  v-wake  as  it  creases  the  thin  summer  water.  It 
takes  steady  nerves  not  to  strike  too  quickly,  but  make 
sure  you  wait  until  the  fish  clamps  its  jaws  down  on  your 
offering,  then  pull  back  gently  and  you  should  have  a 
solid  hookup. 

Because  of  this  drawing  power  of  the  cork  flies  when 
fished  with  a  splat,  they're  great  searching  patterns  for 
covering  likely  looking  water  when  no  rises  are  visible. 
Cork  flies  will  produce  fish  in  riffles,  but  the  best  action 
usually  comes  on  slow,  griddle-slick  pools.  Trout  near 
shore  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  lure  of  these 
offerings,  since  they  encounter  the  most  land  insects 
dribbling  in  from  grass,  bushes  and  trees. 

I'll  never  give  up  using  my  delicate  fur  and  feather 
dry  flies  that  imitate  the  ethereal  looking  mayflies  and 
tent-winged  caddis.  When  a  good  hatch  of  aquatics  is 
coming  off,  it's  a  joy  to  imitate  those  insects  and  catch 


selectively-feeding  trout.  But  over  the  course  of  a  season 
on  Virginia's  streams,  90  percent  of  your  dry  fly  fishing 
sport  will  likely  call  for  imitations  of  land-based  insects 
that  tumble  into  the  water  inadvertently,  providing  a 
major  source  of  sustenance  for  trout.  When  this  situation 
arises,  try  a  cork  terrestrial.  I  think  you'll  find  they're 
one  of  the  most  potent  patterns  you  can  stock  in  your  fly 
vest  for  trout  of  the  1980's,  and  they're  great  producers 
on  bass  and  panfish  as  well. 

Following  are  descriptions  of  several  types  of  cork  ter- 
restrials, including  instructions  on  how  to  tie  them  and 
tips  on  fishing  them. 

Hoppers  and  Crickets 

Crickets  and  grasshoppers  are  large  insects,  and  when 
you  find  them  in  abundance,  they'll  attract  hefty  trout 
and  bass  to  the  surface  to  feed.  I  tie  cork  hoppers  and 
crickets  in  sizes  6-14  and  fish  them  with  a  tiny  splat 
along  grassy  stream  banks,  to  simulate  the  loud  entrance 
of  the  naturals. 

To  tie  a  cork  hopper  or  cricket,  carve  a  piece  of  cork  to 
the  approximate  shape  of  the  insect's  body  minus  wings 
and  legs).  Sand  the  body  smooth  with  an  emery  board. 
At  the  midpoint  of  the  body,  file  two  slight  indentations 
in  the  sides  for  the  legs.  Then  cut  a  slit  for  the  hook  down 
the  middle  of  the  body  and  epoxy  it  in. 

For  legs,  use  two  small  quills  from  a  mallard  wing  or 
similar  feather.  Trim  all  but  a  tiny  amount  of  the  feather 
off  the  stem.  Tie  these  in  so  they  extend  slightly  beyond 
the  end  of  the  body  and  slant  upward  and  out  from  the 
body  a  bit.  Wrap  thread  forward  and  tie  in  two  pieces  of 
moose  mane  fiber  or  similar  material  on  top  of  the  cork 
for  antennae.  Tie  off  the  tread,  apply  lacquer  and  paint 
the  hopper  or  cricket  the  desired  color— usually  brown, 
yellow,  green  or  black. 

Beetles 

There  are  over  300,000  species  of  beetles,  members  of 
the  Coleoptera  order.  Almost  all  of  them  are  dense. 


At  this  stage,  the  fly  can  be  placed  in  a  me  and  threa&wru  ppeG 
around  body  for  extra  durability,  if  you  choose.  Paint  thepdy.  Bla% 
is  the  best  color,  but  gray  and  brown  are  also  good. 


If  legs  are  desired,  take  needle  and  appropriate  sized  thread  and 
insert  through  body,  just  above  hook  shank.  Repeat  and  trim  legs  to 
desired  length.  Legs  can  be  laccfuered  for  better  durability. 
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heavy-bodied  insects,  which  makes  cork  a  particularly 
appropriate  material  for  imitations  of  them.  Beetles 
made  of  cork  are  durable  and  float  exactly  like  the 
naturals — breaking  through  the  surface  film  on  the  bot- 
tom, protruding  above  the  waterline  on  the  top. 

These  patterns  can  be  tied  in  a  wide  variety  of  shapes 
to  imitate  the  diversity  of  beetle  forms  found  along  trout 
and  bass  streams.  Legs  can  be  added  with  thread, 
rubber  hackle  or  feather  fibers.  These  are  optional, 
though,  and  most  of  the  time  I  use  simple  legless  ver- 
sions with  excellent  results.  Size  6-12  are  good  for  bass 
and  panfish.  For  trout,  size  10-20  are  useful.  A  trick  I've 
found  works  well  with  these  and  other  cork  flies  is  to 
drop  them  onto  the  water  behind  the  fish  with  a  plop. 
This  seems  to  take  the  quarry  by  surprise  and  often 
draws  savage,  instinctive  strikes. 

Caterpillars 

During  late  spring  and  summer,  caterpillars,  larvae  of 
the  Lepidoptera  order,  become  quite  important  in  the 
diets  of  stream  fish.  Heavy-set  creatures,  caterpillars  of 
all  types  hit  the  water  with  a  splash  that  cork  imitations 
duplicate  well.  Cork  cylinders,  that  can  be  purchased  at 
many  hobby  shops,  make  tying  these  imitations  a  snap. 
Use  one-eighth  or  one-fourth  inch  diameter  cylinders 
and  cut  them  in  appropriate  lengths  for  the  insects  being 
imitated.  One-half  to  one-and-one  half  inches  are  practi- 
cal lengths  for  most  common  caterpillars.  Slit  the 
cylinder  down  the  middle  and  epoxy  it  onto  a  long-shank 
hook,  size  6-12,  then  wrap  with  thread  to  give  the  body  a 
segmented  look  and  increase  its  durability.  You  can  also 
carve  segment  indentations  into  the  body  with  an  emery 
board,  if  your  prefer.  Paint  the  fly  and  you're  ready  to  go 
fishing. 

Mc Murray  Ant 

Matching  the  ant  form  precisely  with  cork  had  been  a 
problem  until  Ed  Sutryn,  of  McMurray,  Pennsylvania, 
created  his  novel  fly  which  he  calls  the  McMurray  Ant. 


The  problem  was  duplicating  the  thin,  wasp-like  waist 
typical  of  ants.  Patterns  with  thick  waists  carved  from  a 
single  piece  of  cork  just  never  quite  made  it. 

Sutryn  came  up  with  the  ingenious  idea  of  using  two 
separate  pieces  of  cork,  threaded  on  a  section  of  monofil- 
ament, to  represent  the  head  and  abdomen  of  the  ant. 
The  fishing  line  holds  the  two  cork  sections  together  and 
is  used  to  attach  the  assemblage  to  the  hook.  Hackle  is 
then  wrapped  between  the  pieces  of  cork  and  around  the 
mono  and  hook  shank,  to  form  the  legs. 

Says  Sutryn,  "When  it  came  to  building  the  fly,  I  was 
ready  for  something  different.  I  never  cared  for  any  of 
the  conventional  methods  of  tying  ants,  so  I  decided  to 
use  a  cork  body.  I  whittled  two  pieces  of  cork  .  .  .tied 
them  to  the  back  of  a  hook  and  came  up  with  a  real  good 
looking  ant.  However,  as  I  looked  at  it,  I  knew  it  would 
never  hold  up  under  heavy  use.  Then  I  got  the  idea  of 
stringing  the  cork  on  a  piece  of  monofilament  and  tying 
the  monofilament  to  the  hook. 

"When  I  tried  the  fly  out  on  several  streams  I  knew  I 
had  a  winner.  On  limestone  streams,  where  I  had  been 
habitually  skunked,  the  trout  took  the  ant  so  deliberately 
and  innocently  that  my  conscience  even  bothered  me." 

The  pattern  was  so  good  that  Sutryn  went  through  the 
lengthy  process  of  obtaining  a  patent  for  it  and  develop- 
ing a  system  of  making  the  flies  commercially.  "As  far  as 
I  know,"  he  says,  "this  is  the  only  patented  fly  on  the 
market  today."  The  flies  are  available  only  at  a  limited 
number  of  tackle  mail  order  houses,  but  can  be  pur- 
chased directly  from  Ed  Sutryn  at  Box  104,  McMurray, 
Pennsylvania  15317,  if  you  don't  care  to  tie  your  own. 
You  can  also  buy  the  two-segment  bodies  threaded  on 
mono.  These  are  then  ready  to  paint,  tie  onto  the  hook 
and  add  legs  to. 

McMurray  ants  are  effective  on  every  Virginia  trout 
stream  I've  tried  them  on,  in  sizes  12-22.  Black  is  my 
favorite  color,  but  brown  versions  work  well,  too.  This  fly 
is  also  one  of  the  best  panfish  temptors  you'll  ever  tie  on 
the  end  of  your  tippet.  □ 


Finished  cork  beetle  with  thread  legs. 


Collection  of  cork  terrestrials. 
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Look  through  almost  any  out 
door  magazine  and  you  will 
see  how-to  articles  on  blue- 
gills,  pumpkinseeds,  and  shell- 
crackers.  Turn  to  the  where-to  section 
and  you  will  read  about  planning 
trips  for  sauger,  crappie,  and  yellow 
perch. 

But  almost  never  is  the  gamest 
panfish  of  them  all  mentioned.  If 
small  mouth,  pound  for  pound,  are  the 
most  sporting  fish,  then  rock  bass, 
ounce  for  ounce,  are  the  most  sporting 
panfish. 

Yes,  rock  bass.  Whether  you  call 
him  redeye,  goggle-eye,  or  any  of  a 
dozen  other  local  names,  Ambloplites 
rupestris  is  the  best  little  panfish  in 
Virginia. 

Rock  bass  seem  to  have  something 
of  an  indentity  problem.  In  appear- 
ance, they  are  a  cross  between  a  small- 
mouth  and  a  sunfish.  These  panfish 
have  the  olive  hues  and  reddish  eyes 
of  a  smallie.  A  goggle-eye's  body, 
however,  is  shaped  like  a  sunfish's. 

In  fighting  ability,  the  rock  bass  is 
again  something  of  a  hybrid.  They 
maul  lures  in  the  manner  of  a  bronze- 
back,  then  turn  their  bodies  against 
the  current  as  a  sunfish  does.  The 
battle  isn't  over  until  there  are  a  few 
twisting,  turning  runs  followed  by 
some  mad  flapping  about  on  the  sur- 
face. You  can  even  lip  a  rock  bass  like 
you  would  a  smallmouth.  Just  place 
you  thumb  inside  its  mouth  and  your 
index  finger  under  the  protruding 
lower  jaw.  Apply  downward  pressure 
and  the  fish  in  immobilized. 


in 


I 


Rock  bass  are  perhaps  the 
most  underrated  panfish  in 
our  streams. 

story  &  photos  by  Bruce  Ingram 
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When  it  comes  to  willingness  to 
attack  a  lure,  few  species  can  com- 
pare with  redeyes.  Whether  you  label 
these  fish  gullible,  aggressive,  or  just 
plain  eager,  artificials  were  made  for 
casting  to  redeyes. 

The  best  thing  about  this  eagerness 
is  that  you  never  have  to  concentrate 
your  efforts  on  rock  bass  to  catch 
them.  Stream  fishing  for  smallmouth 
bass  and  chain  pickerel  is  one  of  my 
favorite  kinds  of  angling.  I  use  a  short 
rod  to  deal  better  with  overhanging 
trees  and  undercut  banks.  My  reel  is 
filled  with  four-  or  six-pound  test  line. 
I  don't  have  to  change  my  equipment 
or  techniques  for  bass  and  pike  in 
order  to  entice  redeyes. 

During  the  early  morning  hours,  I 
work  floating-diving  minnows,  imita- 
tion crawfish,  and  Big  O's  for  mossy- 
backs.  I  wade  the  shallows  at  this 
time.  Later  in  the  early  hours,  I  prowl 
the  rapids  and  quiet  eddies.  Rock 
bass  are  in  all  these  places  and  they 
smack  my  bass  lures  with  the  same 
gusto  and  regularity  that  smallies  do. 

As  the  morning  progresses,  I  visit 
the  weedbeds  and  pools  for  duckbills. 
Here  also  is  Old  Goggle-eyes.  He  bat 


ters  my  oversized  roostertails, 
spinners,  and  spoons  as  if  they  were 
meant  for  him  instead  of  pickerel. 

Finally,  in  the  heat  of  the  after- 
noon, I  break  out  the  fly  rod.  Most 
fish  are  in  the  doldrums  now,  but  not 
the  rock  bass.  I  cast  small  dry  flies 
for  surface  action  using  imitation 
honeybees,  black  flies  and  grass- 
hoppers. Any  type  of  pattern  will  do, 
though.  There's  no  point  in  being  very 
scientific  with  redeyes.  I  even  revisit 
the  same  spots  I  waded  through  in 
the  morning  and  the  rock  bass  still 
clobber  my  offerings. 

If  you  don't  own  a  fly  rod,  try  jigs, 
small  spinnerbaits  and  poppers  for 
midday  action.  Rock  bass  aren't 
peculiar  about  colors;  just  retrieve 
your  artificials  slowly.  If  redeyes  are 
present,  you  will  soon  know. 

If  you're  a  bait  fisherman,  rock 
bass  are  your  type  of  fish,  too.  From 
examining  the  stomachs  of  redeyes,  I 
have  learned  that  they  particularly 
relish  crayfish.  Hellgrammites,  small 
minnow  and  aquatic  insects  are  other 
important  foods.  Rock  bass  aren't  any 
more  selective  with  bait  than  they  are 
with  artificials.  Generally  speaking,  if 


it  wiggles,  they  will  take  a  chance 
with  it. 

Though  rock  bass  fight  hard 
and  are  easily  caught,  these 
traits  are  not  their  main  con- 
tribution to  angling.  If  I  could  choose 
one  species  to  introduce  a  youngster 
to  stream  fishing,  it  would  be  the  rock 
bass.  Recently  I  took  a  friend's  son  on 
his  first  fishing  trip.  The  small- 
mouths  had  lockjaw,  but  the  goggle- 
eyes  were  their  old  reliable  selves. 

I  had  never  before  seen  anyone  so 
excited  about  redeyes:  he  jumped  up 
and  down  and  screamed  with  delight 
while  reeling  in  four-inch  specimens. 
To  many  people,  rock  bass  are  just 
another  type  of  bream.  To  my  bud- 
ding angler,  every  one  was  a  trophy. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  someone  so 
thrilled  about  fishing. 

Before  the  day  was  over,  he  had 
landed  a  number  of  "those  fish  with 
the  big  red  eyes."  My  25-year-old 
Zebco  rod,  which  had  been  rescued 
from  the  closet  for  the  outing,  had 
been  dubbed  the  magic  pole.  Few 
fishing  rods  have  received  so  fine  a 
compliment. 
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(Above)  Fly  fish- 
ing for  redeyes  on 
the  Cowpasture 
River.  (Right) 
Rock  bass  open 
wide  for  a  variety 
of  lures. 


We  let  go  most  of  our  haul.  I 
explained  the  importance  of  releasing 
fish  so  that  others  could  enjoy  catch- 
ing them  in  the  future. 

But  we  also  kept  some  redeyes  so 
the  young  fisherman  could  show  off 
his  bounty,  and  later,  to  cap  off  a  per- 
fect day,  we  shared  our  catch  for 
dinner— the  ultimate  in  natural  food. 

Rock  bass  have  a  distinctive  taste 
all  their  own.  It  is  a  sweet,  delicate 
flavor.  Though  as  a  group,  sunfish 
have  an  excellent  culinary  reputation, 
I  believe  the  redeye's  savory  fillets  are 
superior  to  other  members  of  its  fam- 
ily. Maybe  I'm  biased;  there's  just 
nothing  like  cooking  them  over  a 
campfire. 

Rock  bass  don't  often  grow  as  large 
as  bluegills  or  crappies.  Though 
found  in  impoundments,  especially 
those  newly  formed,  rivers  and  creeks 
are  their  usual  haunts.  You  will 
commonly  find  them  five-  to  eight- 
inches  long  and  weighing  four  to  nine 
ounces.  Redeyes  rarely  measure  up  to 
Virginia's  one-pound  citation 
requirement.  But  I  have  caught 
many  which  made  me  think  they 
were  that  heavy. 

These  panfish  are  easily  landed 
from  mid-March  until  late  October.  I 
have  battled  redeyes  in  the  Jackson, 
James,  Roanoke  and  New  rivers  and 
a  number  of  creeks.  They  are  found 
in  rivers  throughout  the  Old  Domin- 
ion, especially  in  the  upper  rocky 
reaches  of  streams  where  the  water  is 
cooler  and  swifter.  This  species  tends 
to  avoid  the  heavily  silted  lower  areas 
of  waterways. 

In  Virginia,  redeyes  usually  spawn 
in  May  when  the  water  temperature 
warms  into  the  sixties.  The  male 
builds  and  guards  the  nest.  This  is  no 
small  task,  because  he  may  have 
some  5,000  eggs  to  protect. 

When  the  eggs  hatch,  the  male  con- 
tinues to  look  after  the  fry  for  a  few 
days.  At  some  point,  however,  he 
stops  being  a  protector  and  may  even 
begin  consuming  the  fry.  The  young 
then  scatter  and  start  their  perilous 
lives  away  from  the  nest.  Most  of  the 
young  rock  bass  become  food  for  bass, 
pickerel,  and  sunfish.  A  few  survive 
to  eventually  reproduce — and  to  pro- 
vide sport  for  anglers. 

On  those  days  when  you  want  fish- 
ing action  and  a  good  meal,  take 
advantage  of  a  redeye's  considerable 
charms.  And  if  you  have  a  young 
friend,  invite  him  or  her  along,  too. 
Then  rock  bass  won't  be  underrated 
anymore.  □ 
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Are  Your  Streams 


Ask  the  Fish! 
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Healthy? 


by  Paul  M.  Leonard  and  Donald  J.  Orth 
photos  by  Paul  M.  Leonard 


Fish  can  be 
reliable 
barometers  of 
environmental 
quality* 


Just  because  fish  cannot  talk, 
this  is  not  to  say  that  they 
cannot  tell  us  anything.  They 
can  provide  us  with  a  very 
important  diagnosis  of  the  health  or 
quality  of  our  streams  and  rivers  if 
we  simply  know  how  to  ask. 

The  people  who  live  in  your  neigh- 
borhood form  a  community,  and  so  it 
is  with  fish  living  in  a  stream.  The 
fish  community  is  composed  of  all  the 
different  species  which  live,  eat  and 
reproduce  in  a  particular  section  of 
stream.  Their  home,  the  stream,  is  a 
product  of  the  land  which  it  drains. 
In  areas  undisturbed  by  man, 
streams  and  their  fish  communities 
exist  in  harmony  with  the  water, 
minerals,  and  organic  matter  con- 
tributed to  them  by  the  surrounding 
forests  and  fields. 

Man's  activities  often  disrupt  fish 
communities.  Construction  of  housing 
developments  and  roads,  logging, 
mining,  and  farming  all  contribute  to 
drastic  changes  in  the  land.  Stream 
channels  then  change,  as  do  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  water  flowing  in 
them.  The  chemical  wastes  of  our 
society,  sewage  and  industrial  efflu- 
ents, and  runoff  of  fertilizers,  pesti- 
cides, and  road  chemicals,  all  deterio- 
rate the  quality  and  life-sustaining 
properties  of  water. 

In  all  streams,  healthy  or  other- 
wise, physical  features  of  the  stream 
determine  the  type  of  resident  fish 
community.  The  steep,  cool,  turbulent 
and  boulder-strewn  creeks  and 
streams  of  Virginia  harbor  obviously 
different  fish  communities  than  its 
deeper,  placid  and  slower-flowing 
streams  and  rivers.  We  expect  certain 
fish  communities  in  different 


Healthy  Virginia  stream*  are  inhabited  by 
fish  like  the  a)  rock  bass  (photo  by  Paul 
Pajak);  b)  telescope  shiner"  c)  northern  hog- 
sucker;  d)  greenside  darter,  and  e)  rosefin 
shiner.  All  are  primarily  insect  feeders  and 
intolerant  of  pollution. 
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This  otherwise  beautiful,  mountain  stream  w  polluted  by  sewage  <nid  coal  min- 
ing wastes.  Different  fish  species  are  more  abundant  in  degraded  streams. 
Many  ore  deformed  or-  diseased:  a)  bluntnose  minnow;  b)  white  suckers  (note  fin 

erosion  and  deformities);  e)  blacknose  dace  (note  skeletal  deformity);  d)  Carp  and 
e)  creek  chub.  These  species  are  omnivorous  and  tolerant  of  poor  stream 

conditions. 
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streams.  Brook  trout  and  a  wide  var- 
iety of  minnows,  chubs,  dace  and  dar- 
ters occur  in  small,  cooler,  rocky- 
bottomed  streams.  In  deeper,  warmer 
streams  we  expect  suckers,  sunfish, 
bass,  and  catfish  and  many  other  non- 
game  species.  These  expectations 
serve  as  reference  points  to  help  us 
determine  the  quality  of  the  stream. 
Deterioration  of  the  stream  due  to 
man's  impact  results  in  predictable 
changes  in  fish  communities.  By 
examining  a  stream  fish  community 
and  comparing  it  to  what  we  would 
expect  in  the  absence  of  impact  by 
man,  we  can  diagnose  the  quality  of 
the  stream,  much  as  if  the  stream 
were  getting  a  medical  check-up. 

During  a  check-up,  the  physician 
measures  your  vital  signs  (tempera- 
ture, pulse  rate,  blood  pressure, 
weight,  etc.)  and  compares  them  to 
what  they  should  be  for  a  healthy 
person  of  your  size  and  age.  Fish 
communities  also  have  such  vital 
signs.  By  examining  many  streams, 
fisheries  biologists  have  determined 
these  vital  signs  and  what  value  they 
should  have  for  healthy  streams  of 
different  sizes. 

The  vital  signs  of  fish  communities 
are  1)  the  pollution  tolerance  of  the 
species  present,  2)  the  abundance  of 
fish  with  different  feeding  habits,  3) 
the  species  richness  (number  of  spe- 
cies) and  composition  of  the  fish 
community,  4)  the  occurrence  of  fish 
disease  and  parasites  and  5)  the  total 
number  of  fish  present. 

Fish  Species  Tolerance 

As  a  group,  fish  are  tolerant  and 
adaptable  animals,  but  their  toler- 
ance to  deterioration  of  stream  habi- 
tat and  water  quality  varies  consider- 
ably. Intolerant  species  such  as  brook 
trout,  rock  bass,  sculpins  and  darters 
require  clean  water,  high  dissolved 
oxygen  and  stream  bottoms  relatively 
free  of  siltation.  In  contrast,  the  more 
adaptable  and  tolerant  species  sur- 
vive poor  stream  conditions  such  as 
those  occuring  in  streams  disturbed 
by  mining  or  sewage  pollution.  Toler- 
ant species  include  creek  chubs,  white 
suckers  and  bluntnose  minnows  in 
smaller  streams  and  creeks  and  carp, 
green  sunfish  and  golden  shiners  for 
larger  streams  and  rivers. 

In  healthy  streams,  tolerant  and 
intolerant  species  coexist,  neither 
dominating  the  fish  community.  As  a 
stream  becomes  degraded,  the  intol- 
erant species  become  rare  or  are 
eliminated  entirely,  leaving  only  the 
more  tolerant  species.  These  more 
tolerant  species  are  usually  less  desir- 


able from  both  sportfishing  and  aes- 
thetic standpoints.  Whether  the 
source  of  pollution  is  apparent  or  not, 
declines  in  the  number  of  intolerant 
species  is  a  warning  sign  of  an  ailing 
fish  community. 

Fish  Food  Habits 
The  least  known  vital  sign  of  the  fish 
community  is  probably  the  diet  of  the 
fish  species  present.  Fish  exhibit  a 
wide  variety  of  feeding  habits.  Most 
common  are  species  that  eat  insects, 
crayfish,  and  other  fish  (carnivorous 
fish).  Other  species  consume  prima- 
rily algae  and  other  aquatic  plants 
(herbivorous  fish).  Fish  adapted  to 
eating  a  wide  variety  of  plants,  ani- 
mals, bottom  ooze  and  other  debris 
are  called  omnivores.  While  most  fish 
species  are  somewhat  flexible  in  their 
diets,  omnivorous  fish  are  the  most 
flexible. 

In  polluted  or  degraded  streams, 
the  food  sources  available  to  the  fish 
are  often  limited  or  unstable.  This 
condition  has  repercussions  through- 
out the  stream  food  web.  Aquatic 
insects  such  as  mayflies  and  stoneflies 
become  rare  or  absent.  Small  insect- 
eating  fish  that  provide  forage  for 
larger  fish-eating  species  become  less 
abundant.  These  more  specialized 
carnivorous  fish  (insectivores,  pisci- 
vores)  are  rare  or  absent  in  severely 
degraded  streams.  Herbivores  can 
become  important  at  moderate  levels 
of  pollution  as  a  result  of  nutrient 
enrichment  from  agricultural  runoff 
of  mild  sewage  pollution.  These 
impacts  often  stimulate  algae  growth, 
which  provides  an  abundant  food 
source  for  herbivorous  fish.  However, 
omnivores  are  by  far  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  dominant  feeding  group 
in  degraded  streams.  They  have  the 
greatest  chance  of  surviving,  finding 
suitable  food  by  shifting  their  diet  to 
the  food  source  that  is  most  abundant. 

Species  Composition 

The  next  two  vital  signs  of  stream 
fish  communities,  species  richness 
and  composition,  are  simply  the 
number  of  species  and  how  many  of 
each  are  present.  While  the  total 
number  of  species  expected  in  a 
stream  is  dependent  upon  its  size, 
healthy  streams  generally  support  a 
wide  variety  of  species.  It  is  natural 
for  some  species  to  be  rare  and  others 
abundant,  but  healthy  streams  can  be 
characterized  as  balanced.  That  is,  all 
the  species  expected  for  that  stream 
size  and  geographic  region  are  pres- 
ent and  the  numbers  of  fish  are  more 
equally  distributed  among  them.  In 


degraded  streams,  loss  of  intolerant 
species  and  species  in  certain  feeding 
groups  produces  a  characteristic  pat- 
tern of  low  species  richness  with  only 
few  species  being  important. 

Fish  Disease  and  Parasites 

Another  symptom  or  sign  of  an  ail- 
ing fish  community  is  an  increased 
occurrence  of  disease  and  parasites 
among  the  fish.  Have  you  ever  seen 
fish  with  strange  black  or  white 
spots,  discoloration,  deformities  of  the 
fins  or  spine,  swollen  areas  or  visible 
sores?  Just  as  with  humans,  fish  are 
susceptible  to  infection  by  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  disease-causing  viruses,  bacte- 
ria, fungi,  internal  and  external  par- 
asites. Infected  or  abnormal  fish 
occur  infrequently  in  clean,  healthy 
streams.  In  unhealthy  streams,  stress 
resulting  from  low  oxygen  levels, 
toxic  chemicals  and  other  pollutants 
increase  the  susceptibility  of  fish  to 
infection  and  developmental  defects. 
Sick  fish  look  and  act  abnormal  and 
so  provide  another  vital  sign  of  the 
fish  community's  health. 

Fish  Abundance 

The  last  vital  sign  of  the  fish  com- 
munity is  the  total  numbers  of  fish 
present.  Loss  of  intolerant  species, 
death  due  to  disease  and  parasitism, 
and  disappearance  of  some  feeding 
groups  all  contribute  to  declines  in 
the  total  number  of  fish.  Extremely 
low  numbers  or  total  lack  of  fish 
would  indicate  the  worst  possible 
condition,  a  stream  so  degraded  that 
it  cannot  support  fish  life. 

The  vital  signs  of  the  fish  commun- 
ity are  as  pieces  of  a  puzzle;  viewed 
separately,  they  provide  us  with  some 
information.  When  fit  together,  they 
form  an  overall  picture  of  the  health 
of  the  fish  communities  and  the 
streams  in  which  they  live.  The 
examination  of  fish  communities  is  a 
form  of  biological  monitoring  that 
provides  a  fairly  rapid,  inexpensive, 
and  accurate  way  of  evaluating 
stream  quality.  By  identifying 
streams  most  in  need  of  attention, 
state  and  federal  agencies  can  then 
identify  the  causative  factors.  Pollu- 
tion abatement  programs  or  habitat 
improvement  can  be  used  to  correct 
the  problems.  In  the  future,  biological 
monitoring  using  fish  communities 
should  help  in  establishing  more 
effective  protection  and  management 
of  Virginia's  streams  and  rivers,  pro- 
viding us  with  more  beneficial  uses  of 
our  water  resources. 

So  you  ask,  how  are  our  streams? 
Let's  ask  the  fish.  □ 
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We've  all  met  one  or  two  of 
them:  those  anglers  in 
Irish  tweed  hats,  aviator's 
sunglasses  and  tailored  shirts,  who 
look  as  if  they  are  waiting  to  pose  for 
a  fashion  photographer.  The  vest 
alone  cost  more  than  most  of  us  make 
in  a  month.  No  matter  how  much  we 
fight  against  it,  the  rest  of  us  envy  the 
lucky  few  who  have  classic  split 
bamboo  flyrods,  English  fly  reels,  and 
six  different  fly  lines.  But  whether  a 
trout  fisher  is  numbered  among  the 
trend  setters  and  superstars  of 
angling,  or  is  just  one  of  the  crowd, 
there  is  a  strong,  often  overwhelming, 
desire  to  fill  fly  boxes  with  the  cur- 
rent season's  fashionable  flies.  A  few 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  caddis 
imitations  and  before  that,  no-hackle 
dries.  Perhaps  next  year  it  will  be 
terrestrials,  imitations  of  land  insects. 
There  could  well  be  a  return  to  old 
style  wetflies.  It's  hard  to  predict 
these  things  since  in  the  world  of 
trout  fishing,  fashion  change  once  or 
twice  a  season  without  rhyme  or  rea- 
son, sometimes,  in  the  purusit  of 
fashion,  flyrodders  forget  that  they 
started  out  to  catch  a  few  trout. 

It's  easy  to  get  sidetracked.  All  of 
us  like  to  carry  and  use  the  flies  we 
read  about  in  our  favorite  magazines 
and  see  on  our  favorite  fishing  shows 
on  TV.  All  too  often,  though,  the  fly^ 
fisher  finds  that  once  he  (or  she)  gets 
away  from  the  basics,  the  trout  sud- 
denly stop  cooperating.  Trout  fishing 
is  like  baseball:  the  shoe  string  catch 
is  fun  to  watch,  but  the  team  with  the 
outfielders  who  don't  have  to  make 
spectacular  last  second  somersaults 
will  be  in  the  pennant  race. 
Remember  what  coaches  and  mana- 
gers are  always  telling  players:  the 
home  run  is  fine,  but  the  bunt  if  often 
more  important.  Fundamentals  win 
games. 

In  their  pursuit  of  the  new  and 
exciting,  one  of  the  fundamentals 
that  flyfishers  seem  to  forget  is  that 
nymphs — flies  mimicking  the  endless 
variety  of  underwater  insect  life — 
take  trout,  and  they  do  so  consistently 
from  the  first  cast  of  the  season  to  the 
last.  Why?  Because  trout  rarely  get  to 
eat  anything  besides  nymphs.  The 
immature  stages  of  various  insects — 
we  anglers  call  them  nymphs,  they 
are  also  call  naiads,  larvae,  and 
pupae— are  the  staples  of  the  trout's 
diet. 

For  50  years  and  more,  biologists 
have  been  gathering  data  about  the 
feeding  habits  of  fish.  One  conclusion 
has  held  true  whether  the  trout  and 


the  streams  studied  were  in  New  Zea- 
land or  New  England:  trout  eat 
nymphs.  Brown  trout,  brook  trout,  or 
rainbows,  cutthroats  or  goldens,  liv- 
ing in  streams,  lakes,  ponds,  brooks, 
creeks,  and  runs,  every  day  of  their 
adult  lives  trout  eat  nymphs  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Indeed,  in  some 
waters  trout  seldom  if  ever  eat  any- 
thing else. 

To  take  advantage  of  this,  anglers 
must  put  aside  fashion  and  concen- 
trate on  learning  where,  when,  and 
how  to  fish  nymphs.  They  must  also 
have  the  right  patterns.  Unfortu- 
nately, few  nymphs  are  the  kind  of 
flies  that  make  the  covers  of  outdoor 
magazines.  When  they're  not  down- 
right hideous,  they  are  drab  and  ugly, 
lacking  the  grace  and  style  of  a  well- 
tied  dry  fly  of  the  Catskill  school  and 
the  flash  and  color  of  traditional  wet 
flies.  Some  are  heartbreakingly  diffi- 
cult to  tie  while  others  are  so  simple 
they  can  barely  be  called  flies.  Many, 
such  as  Art  Flick's  famous  Dun  Var- 
iant Nymph,  have  been  around  for 
years,  and  some,  like  the  Zug  Bug, 
have  enjoyed  brief  bursts  of  popular- 
ity. And  then  there  are  the  sort  of 
nymphs,  flies  that  no  one  has  ever 
heard  of  and  probably  wouldn't  carry 
if  they  had.  Neglected,  scorned,  and 
relegated  to  the  oddbox  though  they 
may  be,  these  are  still  among  the 
most  effective  flies  a  trout  fisher  can 
use. 


Although  they  did  receive  a 
good  deal  of  publicity  several 
years  ago,  the  so-called  wiggle 
nymphs  (with  hinged  bodies  that  flut- 
ter and  quiver  in  the  water)  never 
seem  to  have  caught  on  with  fly- 
rodders even  though  they  are  posi- 
tively deadly.  Perhaps  they  don't  look 
very  much  like  the  flies  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  using,  but  nevertheless  they 
can  drive  trout  literally  wild  when 
they  flounce  along  in  front  of  them. 

Using  the  basic  wiggle  nymph 
style  of  tying  and  varying  the  body 
color  (brown,  grey,  olive,  and  dark 
red  seem  to  work  best),  a  group  of 
generalized,  impressionistic  represen- 
tations of  large  numbers  of  insects 
can  be  created.  Excellent,  realistic 
imitations— particularly  of  some  of 
the  lesser  known  aquatic  life  forms 
such  as  beetle  and  cranefly  larvae 
and  damselfly  and  dragonfly 
naiads— can  also  be  tied  as  wiggle 
nymphs.  Old  reliables  like  the  stand- 
ard stonefly  nymphs  can  be  improved 
by  being  rendered  as  wiggle  nymphs. 


Of  course,  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  every  fly  be  tied  as  a  wiggle 
nymph.  Imitations  of  some  of  the 
unusual  and  overlooked  insects  are 
also  effective  when  tied  in  more  con- 
ventional styles.  Since  wiggle  nymphs 
are,  frankly,  fussy  and  bothersome  to 
tie,  and  expensive  to  buy  (if  they  can 
be  found),  some  of  the  anglers  who  do 
use  damselfly  and  dragonfly  nymphs 
and  various  larvae  tie  them  in  a  tra- 
ditional way  and  take  their  share  of 
trout. 


Having  the  flies  is  less  than 
half  the  battle.  The  flyfisher 
also  has  to  be  willing  to 
clinch  them  onto  his  leader  and  to 
know  where,  when,  and  how  they 
should  be  used.  The  where  and  the 
when  are  easy:  anywhere  and  when- 
ever. But  some  flies  are  better  at  cer- 
tain times  and  in  certain  waters. 

Most  damsel,  dragon,  and  crane- 
flies  are  slow  water  dwellers,  living  in 
or  near  the  bottom  silt  of  ponds,  lakes 
and  warmwater  streams.  Some  spe- 
cies, though,  can  be  found  in  moun- 
tain trout  waters.  The  so  called 
spring  hole  craneflies  are  common  in 
most  streams  where  they  make  their 
homes  for  themselves  behind  rocks,  in 
backwaters,  and  in  the  quieter  pools. 
When  a  rain  storm  raises  and  roils 
the  water,  they  are  dislodged  and 
washed  downstream,  making  imita- 
tions of  them  fine  flies  to  use  when 
most  flyrodders  are  leaving  the  trout 
to  bait  anglers.  Damsel  and  dragonfly 
nymphs  are  also  good  high  water 
flies,  particularly  early  in  the  season. 
Incidentally,  they  are  also  superb 
bass  and  panfish  flies. 

Sharing  streams  with  the  trout  are 
hundreds  of  different  life  forms 
besides  the  familiar  caddis,  may,  and 
stoneflies.  And  to  trout,  most  of  them 
are  food.  Aquatic  beetles  and  their 
larvae,  the  pupal  and  larval  stages  of 
some  land  beetles,  fishflies,  alderflies, 
dobsonflies,  blackflies,  toe  biters, 
water  bugs,  water  boatmen,  back- 
swimmers,  and  the  list  of  things  that 
find  their  way  onto  the  trout's  menu 
goes  on  and  on.  If  you  had  a  century, 
there  wouldn't  be  time  enough  to 
devise  imitations  for  all  of  them.  But 
the  flyrodder  can  tie,  carry,  and  use  a 
selection  of  flies  that  resemble  many 
of  these  things.  Simple  patterns,  little 
more  than  dubbed  bodies  ribbed  with 
hackle,  tinsel  or  wire,  they  are  sur- 
prisingly effective.  The  trout  certainly 
appear  to  accept  them  as  something 
good  to  eat. 
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Clara  Eastby  fishing  a 
sort  of  nymph. 


With  nymphs,  even  flies  that 
are  nymphs,  sort  of,  the 
best  tactic  is  to  fish 
upstream.  This  lets  the  angler 
approach  trout  without  spooking 
them.  It  also  forces  the  flyrodder  to 
pay  close  attention  to  the  stream.  It's 
remarkable  how  much  you  miss, 
from  the  underwater  flash  of  a  feed- 
ing trout  to  the  flight  of  a  mayfly, 
when  you  fish  downstream.  Instead  of 
working  the  fly— that  is,  trying  to 
impart  lifelike  movement  with 
twitches  of  the  rod  tip  or  tugs  on  the 
line — the  sunken  fly  should  be 
allowed  to  go  with  the  flow.  It  does 
take  a  little  practice  to  learn  how  to 
float  a  fly  dead  drift  and  drag  free 
beneath  the  surface,  and  at  first, 
some  strikes  will  be  missed.  But  in 
time— a  short  time,  it  really  doesn't 
take  long — working  upstream  will 
become  second  nature.  And  if  you  do 
miss  strikes?  You'll  get  more  of  them, 
so  a  few  misses  will  go  unnoticed. 

Most  of  us  first  fished  nymphs  and 
wet  flies  downstream,  usually  letting 
them  float  along  ahead  of  us  as  we 
worked  our  way  down  the  creek,  per- 
haps twitching  and  manipulating  the 
flies  the  way  our  grandfathers  did  50 
years  ago.  This  is  seldom  as  effective 
as  an  upstream  or  up-and-across 
presentation,  but  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  the  only  way  a  sub- 
surface fly  can  be  fished. 

On  small  mountain  streams,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  heavily  overgrown 
(and  what  stream  isn't  lined  with 
trees  and  brush  just  waiting  to  snag 
backcasts?),  the  best  way  to  show  a 
nymph  to  the  trout  is  to  let  it  flat 
down  with  the  current,  guiding  it  into 
hides  and  pockets  around  rocks,  tree 
roots,  and  overhangs.  This  is  when  a 
wiggle  nymph  truly  comes  into  its 
own.  Few  trout  can  resist  a  beetle 
larva  dancing  and  undulating  in  the 
flow. 

The  sort  of  nymphs  will  never  take 
the  place  of  Quill  Gordons  and  Light 
Cahills.  Certainly  they'll  never  be 
used  by  dedicated  dry  fly  purists. 
Angling  aristocrats  will  turn  up  their 
patrician  noses  at  them.  But  for  those 
trout  fishers  willing  to  try  something 
new  and  unusual,  something  that  isn't 
flashy  and  fashionable,  these  odd  and 
ugly  flies  can  be  the  basis  for  some 
fine  fishing.  So  what  if  the  beetle 
larva  knotted  onto  the  business  end  of 
your  lead  looks  like  a  monster  who 
didn't  make  it  into  the  latest  science 
fiction  epic?  It  will  entice  trout — and 
that  is  all  we  can  ask  of  any  fly.  □ 
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A  delicious  way  to  end  a  fisherman's  day. 


by  Annette  Bignami 
illustrations  by  Cindie  Bnmner 


A  delicious  fish  dinner 
the  perfect  way  to  end  the 
fisherman's  day.  Grill,  fr>, 
broil,  bake  or  use  aluminum  foil 
packages  and  you  won't  advertise 
dinner  to  those  with  sensitive  no 
either. 

Barbecuing  or  grilling  fish  out- 
doors on  hibachis  or  portable  grills  is 
easy  if  you  make  sure  racks  are  well 
greased,  before  placing  them  five  to 
six  inches  above  your  coals,  and  if  you 
heat  the  rack  before  starting  your 
fish.  A  clean  rack  coated  with  vege- 
table oil  or  pan  spray  avoids  sticking. 
So  does  cooking  your  fish  in  foil  pack- 
ages. Foil  cooking  also  eliminates 
after  dinner  cleanup  blahs,  if  you 
simply  cut  a  piece  of  aluminum  foil 
twice  as  large  as  your  fish  and  fold 
the  foil  tightly  all  the  way  around  for 

nese  points  in  mind,  lets  look 
at  individual  recipe?  from  the  111 
and  shellfish  a  in  my 

<7  cook- 
book. Autographed  copies  are  avail- 
able for  $4.95  plus  $1.00  for  tax  and 

ons. 
P.O.  Bo>  -dy, 
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Southern  Fried  Catfish 

6:-  pound  catfish 

1  cup  milk 

1  egg 

!4  cup  flour 

salt  and  peppt 


oil 
Fid 

1 


'onnaise 


cup  ch  jce 

i  p  beer 
1  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

fillet,  rinse  and  pat  catfish  dry.  Cut  fillets  into  strips.  Place 
milk,  slightly  beaten  egg,  flour  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
cornmeal  in  separate  dishes.  Heat  oil  over  medium  heat  in  a  skillet. 
Dip  catfish  stri  into  milk,  then  flour,  then  into  eggs  and  finally 
cornmea  frying,  in  enough  oil  to  cover,  for  five  to  seven 

minutes  per  aide.  It's  done  when  it's  brown  and  flakes  when  tested 
with  a  fork.  Drain  on  paper  towels  before  serving  with  fish  sauce. 

Fish  Sauce:  combine  ingredients  and  chill  at  least  30  minutes. 
Makes  lyi  cups. 
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Trout  in  Foil 

1  medium  trout 
salt  and  pepper 

2  thin  onion  slices 
2  drops  of  soy  sauce 

Clean  trout  and  pat  dry.  Salt  and  pepper  inside  and  out.  Place 
onion  slices  and  soy  sauce  inside  trout.  Envelope  in  foil:  crimp 
edges  to  make  tight  seal.  Either  grill  five  to  seven  minutes  per 
side  or  submerge  carefully  sealed  foil  envelopes  in  boiling  water 
10  to  15  minutes. 


// 


Nutty  Fiied  1 

4  medium  trout 

Vz  cupflmtr 

%  teaspoon  garlie  powder 

salt  and  pepper 

cup  almonds,  finely  ground 
2  eggs,  beaten 
*/■  cup  cooking  oil  or  margarine 

Clean  trout  (remove  head  and  tails  if  you  like)  and  pat  dry. 
Mix  flour,  garlic  powder,  salt  and  pepper  together.  Finely  grind 
almonds  and  add  to  flour. 

Dip  trout  into  beaten  eggs,  then  into  the  flour/almond  mixture. 
Set  trout  aside  on  wax  paper  to  rest  10  minutes  to  set  coating. 
Heat  oil  or  margarine  in  a  skillet  over  medium  heat  (add  more 
il/margarine  if  needed).  Brown  trout  slowly  for  about  four  min- 
s  on  each  side,  or  until  trout  flakes  when  tested  with  a  fork. 
rve  immediately. 

Variations:  Use  walnuts  or  Parmesan  cheese  instead  of    . 
Imonds.  ,  « 


Lemon  Bhtegill 

20  bluegill  fillets  (4  to  5  fillets  per  person) 


tablespoons  lemon  juice 


4 

%  cup  melted  butter  or  magarine 

u  cup  white  wine 


salt  and  pepper 
dill  weed  garnish 

Clean  and  pat  fillets  dry.  Then  place  in  a  shallow,  buttered, 
baking  dish.  Combine  lemon  juice,  melted  butter  and  wine  and 
pour  over  fillets.  Broil  eight  to  ten  minutes  or  until  fish  flakes 
with  a  fork. 

Note:  This  recipe  can  also  be  baked  in  a  400  degree  oven  10  to 
12  minutes. 
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Grilled  Trout  with  Lemon  Sauce 

6  medium  trout 

Lemon  Sauce 

V-  cup  melted  butter 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 


Q    t 


'■'I 


blespoons  fresh  parsley,  finely  chopped 


li  teaspoon  white  pepper 

Clean  and  pat  trout  dry.  Place  trout  on  grill  and  cook  seven 
minutes  on  the  first  side  and  five  on  the  other  or  until  they  flake 
with  a  fork.  Serve  with  lemon  sauce. 

Lemon  Sauce:  melt  butter  with  lemon  juice,  parsley  and 
pepper  over  low  heat.  Pour  sauce  over  grilled  trout. 


•   • 
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Herbed  Peri 

S  pounds  perch  fill 
1/3  cup  olive  oil 
2  tablespoons  lemon  juke 
1  garlic  clave,  mineed. 
5  sprigs  fresh  rosemary 


teaspoon  Worcestershire  satire 


freshly  ground  pepper 

Fillet,  rinse  and  pat  perch  dry.  Mix  remaining  ingredients  in  a 
small  bowl  and  brush  onto  fillet  sides.  Place  fillets  on  a  hot  grill. 
After  the  first  side  is  brown,  turn,  brush  with  marinade  and  cook 
until  done.  Serve  with  lemon  wedges. 

While  each  of  these  recipes  works  best  with  the  fish  suggested, 
you're  encouraged  to  make  substitutions  in  species,  sizes  and  types 
of  fish,  as  angler's  luck  or  the  local  fish  market  requires.  Just 
remember:  it's  the  thickness  of  the  fish,  not  its  overall  size,  that 
determines  cooking  time.  So  either  steak  or  fillet  large  fish  to 
reduce  cooking  time  or  start  thinner  smaller  fish  later  than  larger 
ones  if  you're  cooking  a  mixed  batch.  D 


Foiled  Walleye 

2  pounds  walleye  fillets 

salt  and  pepper 

U  tablespoons  butter 

2  teaspoons  tarragon  leaves 

1  thin  lemon  slice  for  each  fillet 

1  green  pepper,  chunked 
Clean  walleyes  and  pat  dry.  Place  on  aluminum  foil  sheet 

twice  the  size  of  each  fillet.  Salt  and  pepper  inside  and  out.  Mix 

butter  with  tarragon  and  dot  top  of  each  fillet  top  with  lemon 

slice  and  green  pepper  chunks.  Fold  foil  edges  twice  and  crimp 

to  make  a  tight  seal.  Grill  20  to  25  minutes  over  greyish  coals  or 

until  fish  flakes  when  tested  with  a  fork. 
Note:  Foil  wrapped  corn  on  the  cob  completes  a  nice  meal  To 
epare.  remove  as  much  corn  silk  as  possible  without  removing 
sk.  Spread  corn  evenly  with  butter,  wrap  husk  back  on.  roll  in 
1  and  twist  foil  ends  tightly.  Grill  10  to  15  minutes. 
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New  Frontier 


Although  I  became  an  avid  fan  of 
the  landlocked  striped  bass  21 
years  ago,  I  must  confess  that  I 
chased  these  great  sport  fish 
with  spinning  and  bait  casting  tackle  for 
many  seasons  before  it  occurred  to  me  they 
offer  a  new  frontier  for  fly  fishermen.  Even 
now,  it  takes  only  the  fingers  of  a  butcher's 
hand  to  tally  the  number  of  fellow  fly 
fishermen  I  have  encountered  pursuing 
sweet-water  stripers.  That  is  a  bit  puzzling 
when  you  consider  anadromous  stripers 
have  long  been  an  outstanding  quarry  for 
saltwater  fly  anglers. 

My  first  catch  on  a  fly  came  one  mid- 
June  evening  after  several  fruitless— but 
encouraging— attempts.  I  hooked  a  striper 
as  a  rose-colored  sun  touched  behind  the 
treetops  lining  a  distant  shore  of  Smith 
Mountain  Reservoir,  which  laps  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  near  my 
home.  I  remember  the  sun  well,  not  only 
because  of  its  striking  pose,  but  it  was 
there  each  time  I  glanced  back  over  my 
shoulder  to  check  on  the  back  cast  that 
carried  my  large,  unwieldy  skipping  bug.  I 
am  not  the  world's  most  graceful  caster 
when  it  comes  to  sending  a  5-inch  fly  great 
distances  through  the  breeze. 

I  was  working  the  bug  along  a  stretch  of 
riprap  shoreline  where  I  knew  stripers  had 
been  taking  late-afternoon  patrols  for 
baitfish.  A  few  evenings  before  I  had 
missed  a  good  one  there.  He  was  perhaps  a 
10-  to  12-pounder,  and  the  running  leap  he 
made  at  my  surface  bug  caused  such  an 
explosion  it  startled  me,  even  though  it  was 
the  kind  of  glorious  blast  I'd  hoped  for.  I 
could  see  the  yellow  of  his  eye  and  several 
black  bars  running  the  length  of  his  broad 
body  as  he  erupted  at  my  fly  in  a  washtub- 


size  roll.  He  was  gone  as  rapidly  as  he 
appeared,  although  the  memory  of  that 
strike  remained  vivid  as  I  approached  the 
spot  a  second  time. 

Using  a  skipping  bug,  this  one  had  a 
blue  and  white  balsa  body  and  shank  of 
white  deer  hair  tied  on  a  3/0  hook,  was  a 
new  tactic  for  me.  My  original  efforts  had 
involved  casting  streamers  that  imitate 
quiet  moving  baitfish.  I  had  hooked  one 
striper  that  way  and  held  it  for  15  pulsat- 
ing seconds  before  it  tore  free. 

While  streamers  can  be  productive,  I 
soon  discovered  that  skipping  bugs,  for  me, 
would  out  perform  them  in  shallow  water 
and  during  low-light  intensity.  These  were 
the  two  conditions  that  most  often  provided 
my  best  opportunities  for  taking  fish  on 
flies.  In  addition,  the  skipping  bugs  were 
much  more  exhilarating  to  use. 

With  the  rose-colored  sun  smiling  down 
on  my  efforts,  I  had  retrieved  the  bug 
about  halfway  back  to  my  boat  when  it 
disappeared  in  a  boil  of  water  that 
sparkled  like  a  pot  of  diamonds.  The  strike 
was  not  as  agressive  as  the  one  several 
evenings  before,  but  it  was  certain.  The 
fish  had  the  bug  well  into  his  mouth.  Feel- 
ing the  bite  of  the  hook  and  the  pressure  of 
the  line,  he  zoomed  from  the  shallows  to 
the  protection  of  deep  water. 

My  reel  gave  up  line  rapidly,  emitting 
sounds  I'd  heard  all  to  infrequently.  I  took 
my  time  gaining  it  back,  only  to  lose  more 
when  the  fish  zipped  off  on  a  second  siz- 
zling run.  Finally,  he  was  secure  in  my  net, 
a  handsome  9-pound  fish,  ranking  well 
below  the  size  of  some  of  my  20-pound  plus 
catches  taken  on  spinning  tackle,  but  rank- 
ing well  above  in  satisfaction. 

Five  minutes  later,  I  was  hooked  to 
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Stripers  and  fly  fishing? 
Try  it—  you'll  like  it* 

story  by  Bill  Cochran 
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another.  This  one,  about  the  size  of  the 
first,  was  landed  and  carefully  released  as 
darkness  shrouded  the  impoundment.  The 
next  night,  while  searching  for  stripers  in 
another  section  of  the  lake,  I  tossed  a 
smaller,  easier  to  cast  1/0  skipping  bug 
toward  a  weedy  shoreline  well  back  in  a 
cove.  It  promptly  was  gobbled  up  by  still 
another  striper.  I  was  on  my  way! 

Unless  you  are  a  total  diehard,  and 
I  am  not,  it  is  best  for  a  striper 
fisherman  to  consider  his  fly  rod 
as  a  tool  of  opportunity,  one  kept 
rigged  and  ready  to  apply  when  chances 
for  success  are  at  the  apex.  For  example,  if 
stripers  are  holding  on  bars  20  to  40  feet 
deep,  I  go  after  them  by  vertically  jigging 
a  spoon  with  a  popping  rod  and  bait  cast- 
ing reel.  My  fly  rod  is  given  no  considera- 
tion. It  is  quite  a  different  story  when 
schools  of  stripers  have  moved  into  the 
shoreline  shallows  or  are  feeding  on  the 
surface  in  open-water  areas.  For  any 
striped  bass  angler,  the  paramount  chal- 
lenge always  is  to  locate  the  fish.  For  the 
fly  rodder,  it  is  not  just  to  locate  them,  but 
to  do  so  where  they  are  catchable  on  this 
tackle.  For  me,  that  is  shallow  water. 

Opportunities  for  locating  striped  bass  in 
the  shallows  occur  in  spawning  streams 
and  in  the  dam  tailraces,  but  I  generally 
prefer  casting  in  the  impoundments.  Late 
winter  and  early  spring,  reservoir-locked 
stripers  will  leave  their  deep,  cold-weather 
holding  grounds  and  move  to  the  shoreline 
shallows  to  feed  on  the  available  baitfish, 
such  as  shad  and  alewives.  Often,  this  daily 
movement  begins  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  light-sensitive  fish  funnel  from  the 
deeper  areas  to  fan  out  along  the  shoreline. 
I  like  to  be  waiting  an  hour  or  so  before 
dark,  and  be  prepared  to  stay  until  mid- 
night if  the  weather  is  agreeable.  Often  the 
arrival  of  stripers  is  announced  by  a  sur- 
face dimple  here  and  there,  and  these  grow 
in  intensity  as  the  shadows  of  early  evening 
give  way  to  the  blackness  of  night.  Some 
nights  the  feeding  swirls  are  quite  vocal. 

Fly  casting  at  night  requires  some 
adjustments,  since  sight  gives  way  almost 
totally  to  feel  and  sound.  That's  why  it  pays 
to  reach  your  fishing  grounds  before  dark, 


so  you  can  get  your  timing  and  distance 
honed  before  darkness  muddles  your  depth 
perception.  Fortunately,  short  casts  gener- 
ally are  sufficient.  A  boat  equipped  with  a 
foot-operated,  bow-type  electric  motor  will 
help  ease  you  along  the  shoreline  without 
the  necessity  to  putting  aside  your  fly  rod. 
It  also  is  least  likely  to  spook  the  fish. 

The  after-hours  fishing  can  last  into 
early  summer,  and  sometimes  beyond, 
depending  on  how  long  the  shallows  con- 
tain food  for  stripers.  Outside  of  the  brief 
spawning  act,  the  movements  of  striped 
bass  pretty  well  are  dictated  by  their  food 
supply.  The  more  you  know  about  the  bait- 
fish  in  your  favorite  waters,  the  more 
knowledgeable  you  become  of  the  intima- 
cies of  the  striped  bass.  Being  voracious 
feeders,  they  are  constantly  in  close  prox- 
imity of  their  forage. 

With  this  in  mind,  when  the  baitfish 
complete  their  shoreline  spawning  and 
move  in  roving  schools  to  the  open-water 
areas  of  a  lake,  the  stripers  are  certain  to 
follow.  What  occurs  then  is  something  I 
call  jump  fishing.  It  is  a  cat-and-mouse 
game,  of  chasing  schools  of  marauding 
striped  bass  as  they  crash  into  tightly- 
packed  pods  of  baitfish  feathering  along 
the  surface.  At  times,  you  can  spot  the 
action  a  mile  away  as  the  stripers  toss 
water  higher  than  July  corn.  The  idea  is  to 
roar  to  the  fracas  in  a  fast,  seaworthy  boat 
and  get  off  a  cast  or  two  before  they  sound. 

Sometimes  the  stripers  will  stay  on 
the  surface  for  several  minutes, 
but  often,  particularly  if  the 
upper  stratus  of  the  lake  is 
heated  by  a  searing  sun,  their  guerrilla 
warfare  comes  in  all  too  brief  of  spurts. 
This  magnifies  the  importance  of  speed, 
and  it's  one  instance  where  a  rapid  cast 
with  length  and  accuracy  is  a  distinct  plus. 
Your  boat  should  be  maneuvered  so  it 
quickly  is  placed  at  the  fringe  of  the  feed- 
ing fish,  in  a  way  that  does  not  spook  them. 

Jump  fishing  is  best  early  mornings, 
beginning  at  the  faint  blush  of  dawn,  and 
again  the  last  hour  or  so  before  dark. 
Cloudy  weather  will  extend  it  toward  mid- 
day. In  some  impoundments,  gulls  can  help 
you  pinpoint  schools  of  fish  as  they  wheel 
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and  dive  to  pick  up  the  carnage  of  baitfish 
being  butchered  by  stripers.  Often  after 
charging  into  the  surface  schools  of  bait- 
fish,  the  stripers  will  pause  to  feed  on  the 
crippled  and  disorganized  shad  as  they 
plummet  into  deeper  water.  In  such 
instances  it  can  be  prudent  to  carry  a 
second  rod  with  a  sinking  line  that  will  get 
a  streamer  down  to  the  action.  Most  occa- 
sions, however,  I  will  be  armed  with  a 
skipping  bug.  When  the  fish  sound,  I'm  off 
looking  for  more  on  the  surface. 

Jump  fishing  can  occur  into  the  fall  and 
early  winter,  but  cooler  weather  tends  to 
break  up  the  open-water  roaming  of  the 
baitfish,  sending  them  back  to  some  of  the 
same  shallow-water  areas  they  frequented 
in  the  spring.  This  remains  a  prime  time  to 
go  after  them  with  fly  fishing  tackle,  until 
the  more  frigid  weather  puts  them  deep. 

There  are  several  options  when  it 
comes  to  getting  started  in 
freshwater  striper  fly  fishing.  You 
can  use  your  black  bass  bugging 
rod,  a  lightweight  saltwater  outfit  or  invest 
in  a  rod,  reel  and  line  specifically  for  the 
sport.  The  majority  of  my  fishing  is  done 
with  a  graphite  S^-foot  rod  and  No.  8 
weight  line. 

For  my  type  of  shallow  water  or  surface 
fishing,  a  standard  weight-forward  floating 
line  works  well.  It  will  carry  a  relatively 
heavy  fly  with  ease  and  a  minimum  of 
false  casting.  Those  times  when  stripers 
are  feeding  three  or  four  feet  deep  in  the 
shallows,  a  sinking  tip  will  get  the  strea- 
mer down  quicker.  About  150  yards  or  so 
of  backing — enough  to  help  fill  your  reel  to 
near  the  brim— will  give  insurance  against 
the  long  runners. 

I  prefer  a  7'/2-foot  tapered  leader  with  an 
8-pound  tippet.  I'll  go  to  11  pounds  if  I  am 
into  big  fish  or  working  swift  water.  I've 
never  found  a  shock  leader  necessary.  The 
mouth  of  a  striper  is  somewhat  abrasive, 
but  it  contains  no  teeth. 

In  striper  fishing,  reels  need  to  go 
beyond  the  simple  service  of  storing  line.  A 
smooth  drag  is  important.  A  striper  gener- 
ally will  consume  all  your  excess  of  loose 
line  on  its  initial  run,  allowing  you  to  begin 


playing  the  fish  from  the  reel.  A  well-made 
multiplying  reel  will  help  give  you  control 
over  your  quarry. 

Most  freshwater  stripers  feed  on 
clupeids  of  one  kind  or  another, 
so  in  fly  fishing  the  hatch  you 
are  attempting  to  match  is  the 
general  length  and  bulk  of  the  baitfish 
stripers  happen  to  be  consuming.  If  you 
desire  to  experiment  with  streamers,  even 
with  modest  fly  tying  skills  you  can  turn 
out  patterns  resembling  baitfish  that  will 
be  productive.  Perfection  isn't  that  impor- 
tant, and  there  is  considerable  room  for 
experimentation.  The  Lefty's  Deceiver  is  a 
good,  basic  pattern  to  follow. 


Most  flies  imitate  baitfish,  such  as  shad,  which 
comprise  the  bulk  of  striper's  diet. 

As  for  skipping  bugs,  my  first  choice  is  a 
white  and  blue  body  combination  and 
white  deer  tail.  Solid  white  or  yellow  or  a 
red  and  white  combination  work  equally 
well.  I  like  them  in  1/0  to  3/0  sizes.  Use  the 
smallest  you  can  get  by  with,  since  they  are 
the  easiest  to  cast. 

When  fishing  skipping  bugs  or  strea- 
mers, the  idea  is  to  give  them  a  start-stop 
swimming  action  that  imitates  a  troubled 
baitfish.  This  is  done  with  the  line,  not  the 
rod  tip.  Keep  the  tip  pointed  at  the  fly 
while  moving  it  by  stripping  line  in  foot- 
long  jerks  on  retrieve.  That  way,  the  rod 
tip  remains  in  position  for  a  strike.  I 
always  strive  to  have  my  tackle  poised  for  a 
strike,  eventhough  my  nerves  seldom  are 
ready  for  it.  □ 
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Virginia's 

Best   Basser 


story  &  photos  by  John  Bryan 


The  only  Virginian  inviffia  to 
the  1984  BASS  Masters  Classic 
shares  his  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Dominion^  best  hass  waters. 
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It's  a  blistering  August  Saturday 
noon,  and  a  busy  Virginian 
kneels  on  the  bow  of  an  18-foot 
Ranger  bass  boat  in  the  Arkansas 
River.  He  leans  out  from  the  boat, 
stretches  his  arms,  flexes  the  rod  and 
skips  a  plastic  worm  under  another 
boat  dock.  Some  people  say  this  is  the 
best  bass  river  in  the  country.  Today 
Dr.  Greg  South  hopes  so. 

He's  smack  in  the  middle  of  the 
final  day  of  the  1984  BASS  Masters 
Classic— the  country's  most  presti- 
gious bass  tournament.  You  have  to 
be  good  to  be  invited.  Out  of  the  many 
hundreds  who  fish  the  tough  qualify- 
ing tournaments,  only  the  40  best 
bassers  are  invited  for  the  all- 
expenses-paid,  roll-out-the-red-carpet 
Classic.  This  year  Greg  is  the  only 
Virginian  who  qualified. 

He  retrieves  the  worm  from  a  pair 
of  casts  and  moves  to  the  next  dock. 
The  worm  he  throws  is  a  six-inch, 
purple  Mister  Twister  Phenom.  The 
sun  is  high  and  he's  abandoned  the 
buzz  baits  he  threw  earlier.  He's  fig- 
uring on  the  worm  to  keep  him  in  the 
second-place  slot  he's  had  for  the  first 
two  days  of  the  tourney.  But  noted 
fishers  like  Hank  Parker,  Denny 
Brauer  and  Ricky  Green  are  counting 
on  catching  Greg. 

The  worm's  eighth-ounce  of  lead 
sinks  it  slowly  beneath  the  dock  and 
the  line  suddenly  twitches.  Greg 
strikes,  his  rod  bends  and  he  quickly 
cranks  in  a  beautiful  two-pounder.  He 
casts  again  beneath  the  same  dock. 
Greg  South  may  be  the  best  boat 
dock  fisherman  at  this  tournament. 
He  developed  his  boat  dock  tech- 
niques on  Virginia  waters — on  Gas- 
ton, Smith  Mountain  and  Chickahom- 
iny.  With  his  pint-sized,  five-foot, 
custom  rod  and  an  out-of-print  Zebco 
Cardinal  spinning  reel,  he  can  rip  a 
worm  up  under  a  one-inch  clearance, 
between  a  pair  of  Siamese  pillings 


and  behind  a  surface-kissing 
overhang — all  at  the  same  time. 

His  line  twitches  again,  he  strikes 
again  and  he  pulls  another  two- 
pounder  from  the  same  dock.  He 
casts  again  and  again  and  catches 
two  more  two-pounders— four  keep- 
ers from  one  dock.  He  adds  them  to 
his  livewell. 

Four  hours  later  there's  excited 
tension  at  the  Pine  Bluff  Convention 
Center.  Seventy-five  hundred  people 
have  packed  the  place  to  watch  the  40 
fishers  weigh  their  final  day's  catch. 
Rick  Clunn  has  already  won  it  going 
away  with  a  phenomenal  three-day 
catch  of  75  pounds  that  he  caught  at  a 
single,  small,  glorious  spot.  The 
excitement  is  over  who'll  take  second. 

Hank  Parker's  fish  have  put  him 
alone  in  the  runner-up  spot.  But  when 
the  final  boat  of  the  day  is  hauled  into 
the  Convention  Center,  the  spotlight 
winds  through  the  7,500-full  audience 
and  follows  Greg  South  to  the  plat- 
form. He  shakes  hands  with  Arkan- 
sas Governor  Bill  Clinton,  exchanges 
greetings  with  Vice  President  George 
Bush  and  finally  lifts  fists  full  of  fish 
for  clicking  cameras  and  screaming 
cheerers.  You'd  thought  he'd  won  it, 
not  come  in  second.  He's  beaten 
Parker  by  a  whopping  seven  pounds. 

The  Classic's  glitter  is  different 
from  that  of  Clintwood,  Virginia, 
where  Greg  South  was  born  and 
raised.  That  little  southwest  Virginia 
town  is  where  he  was  taught  to  fish 
by  his  favorite  partner,  Jim  South, 
his  dad.  Greg  majored  in  biology  in 
college,  and  was  persuaded  by  his 
roommate  to  pursue  medicine.  He 
completed  all  his  training  at  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Virginia,  and  now  he's 
a  radiologist  at  Richmond's  St.  Lukes 
Hospital.  He  gets  four  weeks  of  vaca- 
tion each  year  and  he  spends  a  bit  of 
it  fishing. 

Greg's  bassing  knowledge  scatters 


among  many  of  Virginia's  waters, 
and  he's  glad  to  share  it: 

Lower  James  "The  most  reliable 
spots  for  bass  are  the  Cypress  trees, 
fishing  plastic  worms  or 
spinnerbaits— or  the  duck  blinds, 
either  one.  The  Cypress  trees  are 
probably  the  easiest  places  to  catch 
fish,  particularly  around  the  mouths 
of  the  creeks." 

Chickahominy  River  "There  are 
some  good  boat  docks  in  the  Chicka- 
hominy. I  spend  a  lot  of  my  time 
there  fishing  boat  docks,  particularly 
in  Diascund  Creek.  And  there  are 
some  good  ones  out  in  the  main  river. 
The  feeder  creeks  have  an  awful  lot  of 
fish  in  them.  The  outside  bends  of  the 
creeks  on  the  last  hour  of  the  outgoing 
tide  are  good— particularly  where  the 
small  creeks  come  into  the  bigger 
creeks." 

Chesdin  "I've  never  fun-fished 
Chesdin,  but  I  have  won  three  team 
tournaments  there  with  Woo  Daves. 
We  fished  the  back  end  of  the  lake— 
predominantly  the  flooded  flats 
where  the  old  river  channel  used  to 
be— along  the  edge  of  the  channel. 
There  are  a  lot  of  logs  and  stumps 
and  weeds.  If  you  go  down  there  and 
fish  enough  wood  in  the  water,  you'll 
catch  fish." 

Anna  "The  best  luck  I've  had  up 
there  has  been  either  on  spinnerbaits 
or  crank  baits,  particularly  char- 
treuse with  an  orange  belly.  Most  of 
the  fish  have  been  shallow,  but  most 
of  my  fishing  there  has  been  in  April, 
covering  the  pre-spawn  fish  around 
the  banks.  The  fish  I've  caught  there 
have  certainly  been  nice  quality  fish." 

John  Flannegan  "It's  a  deep 
mountainous  reservoir,  sort  of  like  a 
miniature  Smith  Mountain.  It  has  an 
awful  lot  of  good  cover  in  terms  of 
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"If  I  ever  do  change  professions,  I  guess  it'll  be 
pretty  unusual.  I'll  probably  get  on  Johnny 
Carson  and  people  will  say,  'I  knew  him  when 
he  was  just  a  doctor.'  " 


Ray  Scott  and  Greg  South  celebrate  his  second-place  showing. 


logs  and  sunken  trees.  Dad  and  I 
have  done  particularly  well  on  buzz 
baits  in  the  warmer  months.  Lots  of 
times  the  fish  will  come  up  from  con- 
siderable depths  to  hit  a  buzz  bait 
along  those  large  rock  bluffs." 

Smith  Mountain  "I've  fished  it 
only  three  times.  Largemouth  fishing 
is  relatively  tough  for  me  there.  I 
stick  with  smaller  lines  and  lures, 
particularly  grubs,  and  try  to  catch 
smallmouths  as  well  as  largemouths. 
I've  done  well  around  the  boat  docks 
there,  but  I've  had  to  go  to  six-pound 
line  and  a  four-inch  worm  in  a  green 
color." 

Greg  now  fishes  all  over  the  nation 
on  the  B.A.S.S.  tournament  circuit, 
but  one  of  his  favorite  former  waters 
remains  the  urban  James  River,  just 
below  Richmond's  Boulevard  Bridge. 
"I've  done  real  well  there  on  a  Tiny 
Torpedo,  fishing  it  nonstop  across  all 
kinds  of  water.  The  biggest  small- 
mouth  I  ever  caught  there  looked  like 
a  citation  each  of  the  eight  times  it 
jumped.  I  fought  it  and  fought  it  and 
fought  it,  and  finally  got  it  in  a  shal- 
low pool  and  began  to  slide  it  on  on  a 
little  sandbar.  But  then  the  hook 
pulled  out  of  the  fish,  and  I  ran  up 
and  actually  kicked  the  fish  up  on  the 
bank  before  he  could  swim  away.  I 
weighed  it  later  and  it  was  three 
pounds,  14  ounces." 

Greg  got  $12,000  for  finishing 
second  in  the  BASS  Masters  Classic. 
But  more  important  are  the  endorse- 
ment offers  he's  received.  "Sure  if  it 
could  work  financially,  I'd  consider 
changing  from  doctoring  to  fishing," 
he  responds  to  the  amazed  Classic 
press  corps.  They've  never  seen  a 
physician  entered  in  the  tournament. 
"If  I  ever  do  change  professions,  I 
guess  it'll  be  pretty  unusual,"  he 
grins.  "I'll  probably  get  on  Johnny 
Carson,  and  people  will  say,  'I  knew 
him  when  he  was  just  a  doctor.'  " 
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story  &  photos  by  Bob  Hutchinson 

Spot  and  croaker  are  the  lower 

Bay's  bread-and-butter  fish — 

keeping  skippers  in  business 

and  fishermen  happy. 


Adron  Parks,  skipper  of  the  headboat  Klon- 
dike II,  was  almost  apologetic. 
"I  just  talked  with  a  couple  of  boats  at  the 
small-boat  channel,"  he  said,  "and  they  aren't  doing 
much.  Maybe  we'll  just  slip  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Baltimore  Channel  Tunnel  and  see  if  anything's  happen- 
ing there.  I  got  a  feeling  the  fish  are  going  to  be  right 
where  they  were  yesterday.  They've  been  there  for 
almost  two  weeks  now  and  I  don't  guess  there's  any  rea- 
son to  move." 

Thirty  minutes  later,  the  native  of  Tangier,  an  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  slowed  the  big  die- 
sel  to  a  crawl.  He  spun  the  dials  of  a  recording  depth 
sounder. 

When  small  blips  showed  just  off  the  bottom  in  the  30- 
foot-deep  water,  he  slipped  the  boat  into  reverse,  gunned 
the  throttle  until  the  Klondike  II  came  to  a  complete  stop 
and  pushed  the  horn  button.  That  was  the  signal  for  the 
boat's  20  anglers  to  drop  their  baited  hooks  to  the 
bottom. 

Almost  instantly,  Jennie  McGee,  a  lovely  Virginia 
Beach  teenager,  let  out  a  shriek,  "I  got  one!  I  got  one!" 
she  yelled.  Seconds  later,  she  cranked  in  a  wiggling 
white  and  silver  fish,  about  12  ounces.  "What  is  it?"  she 
said.  "It  looks  like  a  spot  and  yet  it  doesn't  look  like  a 
spot." 
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Headboat  Klondike  II,  skippered  by  Adron  Parks,  leaves  Bubba's  Marina  at  Lynnhaven  Inlet  in  Virginia  Beach.  (Inset)  Jennie  McGee, 
a  Virginia  Beach  teenager,  displays  her  croaker. 
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Her  grandfather  and  fishing  companion,  Clarence 
Barker  of  Virginia  Beach,  smiled  as  he  helped  remove 
the  squirming  fish  from  the  hook.  "It's  a  croaker,"  he 
said,  "and  a  nice  one.  At  least  by  today's  standards.  But 
I'm  so  old  I  can  remember  when  croakers  were  so  big 
and  plentiful,  we  might  have  put  one  like  this  back  to 
grow  up." 

"How  did  the  captain  know  they  were  here?"  Jennie 
asked. 

Her  grandfather  grinned  again.  "When  you've  been 
taking  people  fishing  as  long  as  Capt.  Parks,"  he  said, 
"you  just  know." 

Parks,  69,  has  been  taking  people  fishing  for  over  35 
years.  On  this  particular  day,  he  had  two  things  going 
for  him,  when  it  came  to  locating  fish.  One,  he  had  fished 
the  same  area  with  success  the  previous  day.  Two,  he 
had  recognized  the  blips  on  the  depth  recorder  as  a 
school  of  small  fish. 

For  the  past  several  years,  he  has  been  running 
the  47-foot  Klondike  II  out  of  Bubba's  Marina,  a 
popular  jumping-off  spot  for  anglers  fishing  the 
lower  Chesapeake  Bay,  including  waters  along  the  Che- 
sapeake Bay  Bridge-Tunnel.  The  marina  is  just  inside 
the  Lesner  Bridge,  spanning  Lynnhaven  Inlet  in  Virgi- 
nia Beach. 


"It  was  a  good  day.  But  not 
an  exceptional  day.  On  an 
exceptional  day,  the  catch 
probably  would  have 
ranged  from  60  to  100  fish 
per  angler." 


In  the  spring,  he  specializes  in  bluefish,  which  invade 
the  lower  bay  in  droves,  usually  between  April  13  and 
May  15,  depending  on  weather  conditions.  Later,  he  runs 
all  the  way  across  the  Chesapeake  to  bounce  baited  hooks 
along  the  bottom  near  Cape  Charles,  where  pansize  gray 
trout  are  his  primary  target. 

But  starting  in  July  and  lasting  at  least  through  Sep- 
tember, his  quarry  becomes  the  two  bread-and-butter 
species  for  lower  bay  bottom  fishermen — spot  and 
croaker.  "Without  them,"  says  the  Cape  Charles  resident 
who  spends  six  days  a  week  in  Virginia  Beach  during 
the  fishing  season,  "I  wouldn't  be  able  to  make  a  living  at 
this.  I'd  have  to  find  something  else  to  do,  and  so  would  a 
lot  of  other  people  in  this  business." 

On  this  particular  day,  the  Klondike  II  was  joined  on 
the  fishing  grounds  by  four  other  headboats.  They 
included  the  Nancy  Anne,  which  also  sails  from  Lynn- 
haven  Inlet,  and  the  Sea  Sport,  Rainbow  and  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Beach.  The  latter  three  operate  out  of  the  Virginia 
Beach  Fishing  Center  at  Rudee  Inlet  at  the  south  end  of 
the  resort  strip. 

Practically  everyone  on  the  fishing  grounds  caught  all 
the  fish  they  wanted.  Sometimes  they  cranked  in  croak- 


ers two-at-a-time.  Most  people  ended  up  with  between  30 
to  50  fish.  Not  bad  for  a  4%  hour  outing  that  included  55- 
minute  runs  to  and  from  the  fishing  grounds. 

It  was  a  good  day.  But  not  an  exceptional  day.  On  an 
exceptional  day,  the  catch  probably  would  have  ranged 
from  60  to  100  fish  per  angler.  The  numbers  hold  for 
either  spot  or  croaker,  at  least  during  the  peak  of  the 
season. 

A  number  of  headboats  fish  these  same  waters  while 
sailing  from  several  other  local  marinas,  including  D  & 
M  Marina  at  Lynnhaven  and  Harrison's  Boathouse  and 
Fishing  Pier  in  the  Ocean  View  section  of  Norfolk.  They 
are  called  headboats  because  they  charge  by  the  head,  or 
person.  Some  boats  and  skippers  are  licensed  to  carry  as 
many  as  70  passengers. 

By  contrast,  charter  or  sport  boats  are  limited  to  six 
passengers  and  charge  a  flat  rate,  whether  the  party 
contains  six  anglers  or  one. 

Local  headboats  generally  sail  half-day  or  four-hour 
trips,  often  departing  at  8  a.m.  and  1  p.m.,  although 
some  begin  a  third  trip  at  5:30  or  6  p.m.  All  furnish  bait 
and  tackle,  although  you're  always  welcome  to  bring 
your  own.  The  exception  is  when  fishing  for  spot.  Then 
anglers  must  supply  their  own  bloodworms. 

"That's  because  of  the  cost,"  says  Dave  Cassida,  owner 
of  Bubba's  Marina.  "Worms  are  over  $3  a  dozen  in  most 
places  and  you  just  can't  afford  that.  The  boats  will  fur- 
nish squid  or  some  other  kind  of  bait.  But  if  you  want  to 
fish  for  spot,  you  have  to  buy  your  own  worms." 

Half-day  or  four-hour  outings  usually  run  between  $10 
and  $15.  Casssida  says  it's  one  of  the  best  bargains  in 
fishing.  "A  fishing  pier  is  the  only  other  place  you  can  go 
as  economically,"  he  says.  "But  on  a  pier,  if  the  fish  aren't 
biting,  you  can't  move  to  another  spot.  The  fish  are  either 
biting  or  not  biting." 

When  I  was  a  kid  growing  up  in  Harborton,  a  bayside 
village  on  the  Eastern  Shore's  Pungoteague  Creek,  the 
croaker— or  hardhead— was  about  the  first  fish  to  show 
up  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  those  days,  the  fishing 
started  in  May,  reached  a  peak  in  June  and  July,  and 
tapered  off  in  September.  But  that  was  a  long  time  ago. 
And  things  have  a  way  of  changing. 

In  1984,  it  was  almost  August  before  Parks  and 
other  headboat  skippers  located  the  first  sizeable 
concentrations  of  croakers.  "I  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened to  make  the  fishing  later  in  recent  years,"  he  says. 
"Now  the  season  starts  in  July  and  runs  through  Sep- 
tember, maybe  even  until  early  October.  The  big  thing  is 
hurricanes.  If  we  get  a  hurricane  rushing  up  the  coast, 
the  season  can  pretty  well  close  out  any  time  after  the 
middle  of  September." 

Spot  show  up  at  about  the  same  time  and  in  many  of 
the  same  areas.  The  season  lasts  just  about  as  long, 
although  sizable  concentrations  of  spot  have  stayed 
around  through  the  middle  of  October  in  exceptionally 
productive  years. 

Both  species  can  be  found  throughout  the  Chesapeake, 
including  well  inside  many  streams  flowing  into  the  Bay 
from  both  the  Eastern  Shore  and  Western  Shore.  Many 
even  find  their  way  into  Maryland  waters. 

Historically,  though,  the  best  spot  catches  are  made  off 
Norfolk's  Ocean  View  and  the  Lynnhaven  Inlet  section  of 
Virginia  Beach.  The  hottest  action  normally  develops 
over  old  or  still-active  shellfish  beds,  such  as  the  mussel 
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Lows  Bignami 


Blow  Up  Your 
Fishing  Boat 

If  you  fish,  explore  or  simply  want 
to  escape  crowds  the  right  boat  can  be 
an  aquatic  magic  carpet.  But  big 
boats,  those  "holes  in  the  water  you 
try  to  fill  with  money"  cost  too  much 
for  casual  boaters  when  you  add  slip 
or  trailer  costs  to  prices  that  can  top 
$1,000  a  foot.  Blow  up  boats  which 
hide  in  car  and  closet  until  needed  do 
the  job  for  those  who  need  maximum 
portability  and  minimum  upkeep. 

Inflatables  do  have  limited  room, 
tend  to  be  somewhat  wet  and  require 
reasonable  care,  but  good  blow  up 
boats  don't  "pop"  and  won't  let  you 
down.  Otherwise,  they  wouldn't  be 
life  rafts,  or  the  choice  of  explorers  on 
remote  rivers.  But  you  need  to  pick 
the  boat  that  suits  your  needs.  Start 
with  a  kayak,  dinghy  or  sportboat  in 
a  suitable  size,  in  durable  materials 
with  quality  fittings  to  get  your 
money's  worth. 

Since  you  sit  inside  most  inflat- 
ables, "sit  test"  boats  to  make  sure  the 
cockpit  is  big  enough.  Then  check 
hull  material.  Hulls  supported  with 
mesh  or  canvas  and  coated  with  plas- 
tic, Hypalon  or  rubber  cost  more  than 
single  layer  hulls  but  offer  four  to  five 
times  the  wear.  Fittings  such  as 
valves,  grab  loops  and  molded-in  oar- 
locks should  be  sturdy.  Avoid  "clear 
plastic"  push  type  hull  valves  that  rip. 
Metal  and  black  plastic  no-return 
valves  seem  the  quality  option. 

Overall  quality  test:  wide,  even 
seams  and  wear  point  reinforcing  are 
signs  of  quality. 

Kayaks  are  easy  to  paddle  and  suit 
fishermen  who  don't  need  speed. 
Lightweight  unsupported  hulls 
around  9  feet  long  suit  single  hand- 
ing; couples  find  10-  to  12-foot  kayaks 
best.  The  12-foot  Sea  Eagle  Explorer 
is  typical  of  a  good  supported  hull 
boat  and  roomier  than  most.  The 
drawback  of  kayaks  is  simple,  you 
don't  get  sail,  oar  or  power  options, 
and  they  can  be  less  stable  than  wider 
bottom  boats. 

Dinghies,  are  stable,  wide  beam 
"Jack  of  all  Trades"  craft,  that  will 
take  low  horsepower  gas  or  electric 
motors,  or  sail  with  optional  leeboards 
and  rigs. 


Single  handing  a  kayak  allows  enough  room  for  camping  gear  and  opens  up  over- 
night trips.  Louis  Bignami 


Sportboats  and  other  inflatables  offer  surprisingly  good  aecess  to  fine  fishing. 


A  good  choice  is  a  9-  to  10-foot 
model.  Price  is  your  best  guide  to 
quality  with  Avon,  Semperit,  and 
Zodiac  standards  in  the  field.  Leisure 
Imports  and  Sevylor  boats  offer  good 
value,  cost  much  less  and  are  made  to 
suit  casual  boaters  and  anglers.  As  a 
rule,  heavier  dinghies  in  the  same 
length  offer  more  durability.  The 
drawback  of  dinghies  are  low  speed 
due  to  wide  beam  and  "all  round" 
design. 

Sportboats  are  "U"-shaped  craft 
using  rigid  floorboards  and  a  solid 
transom  to  support  larger  motors  for 
planing  speed.  Their  interior  space  is 
limited  by  the  extension  of  the  side 
tubes  at  the  stern  to  support  the 
motor.  Some  of  the  large,  and  expen- 
sive, sportboats  are  quite  heavy  and 
rated  for  extremely  large  motors. 
These  aren't  very  "toteable."  Smaller 
sportboats  such  as  Sevylors,  run  well 


with  a  5  or  6-horsepower  motor, 
break  down  into  two  reasonably  com- 
pact, lightweight  packages  and  plane 
to  get  you  to  your  favorite  fishing  hole 
fast.  A  good  motor  choice  is  often 
about  half  the  manufacturer's  horse- 
power recommendation  as  small 
motors  weigh  and  cost  less  and,  of 
course,  drink  less  gas. 

The  drawback  of  sportboats  is  their 
cost  and  weight. 

Inflatables  don't  offer  the  perfor- 
mance of  hard-shell  watercraft.  But 
they  are  a  no  fuss  boat  you  use  when 
and  where  you  like  to  reach  fish  that 
rise  just  out  of  casting  range  on  the 
lake,  clams  on  the  midbay  mud  flat 
or  that  special  fishing  spot  down  the 
river  where  there's  no  launching 
ramp.  Best  of  all,  they  do  this  for  a 
small  investment  and  only  minimal 
maintainence. 
by  Louis  Bignami 
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Favorite  Lures 
of  Yesteryear 

It  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  the 
Chickahominy  River  was  the  head- 
quarters for  a  "black  market"  opera- 
tion in  fishing  lures.  It  came  about 
when  most  of  the  major  fishing  tackle 
companies  stopped  making  wooden 
lures,  substituting  cheaper  plastic 
copies.  The  object  of  this  particular 
operation  was  a  lure  called  the  Hed- 
don  Vamp. 

Probably  the  all  time  big  bass 
favorite  on  the  Chickahominy,  the 
Vamp  is  a  huge  lure  by  today's 
standards.  Fully  four  inches  long,  the 
big  plug  has  a  unique  wide  swinging 
action  that  is  death  on  bass  and  not 
duplicated  by  anthing  on  the  market 
today. 

Many  of  us  have  a  collection  of  old 
baits  that  either  reside  in  the  bottoms 
of  our  tackle  boxes  or  stay  at  home  in 
a  state  of  semi-retirement.  Some  of  us 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  mount  our  old 
favorites  on  walnut  plaques  and  hang 
them  on  the  wall. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  however, 
that  the  lures  we  call  "old"  may  actu- 
ally be  new  to  the  fish  we  seek  today. 
Take  the  Arbogaster  for  example. 
This  deep  running  skirted  plug  prob- 
ably accounted  for  more  big  Lake 
Gaston  bass  in  its  heyday  than  all  of 
the  other  lures  combined.  The  odds 
are  strong  that  this  old  time  favorite 
would  produce  as  well  now  as  it  did 
then. 

Today's  tackle  makers  strive  to 
produce  lures  that  look  exactly  like 
the  real  thing.  Some  of  the  crankbaits 
we  see  today  are  so  realistic  that  we 
don't  know  whether  to  fish  with  it  or 
fry  it.  But  is  such  realism  that  impor- 
tant ? 

Look  at  spinner  and  buzz  baits. 
Both  of  these  contraptions  are  made 
of  bailing  wire,  plastic  and  rubber 
and  look  like  nothing  that  ever  lived 
on  land  or  water.  But  they  are  effec- 
tive fish  catchers.  Then,  is  it  really  so 
important  that  phony  baits  look  like 
the  real  thing  down  to  the  last  detail? 
If  it  were  important  live  bait  would 
probably  out-fish  artificials  which 
isn't  the  case. 


Cmdie  Brunner 


River  Runt 


Flat  Fish 


Speaking  of  spinner  baits, 
remember  the  Hawaiian  Wigglers? 
There's  not  a  whole  lot  of  difference 
between  them  and  todays  spinnner 
baits.  For  that  matter,  how  about 
True  Temper's  old  Al  Foss  Shimmy 
Wiggler?  Tack  a  piece  of  pork  rind  on 
this  old  baby  and  you  were  in 
business. 

Two  other  lures  cut  of  the  jib,  the 
Heddon  Lucky  13  and  the  South 
Bend  Bass  Oreno  still  have  them  rol- 
ling in  the  mud  flats  if  you  give  them 
half  a  chance.  It  was  just  a  couple  of 
seasons  ago,  when  the  Lucky  13  net- 
ted me  a  limit  of  big  bucketmouths 
on  a  James  River  creek. 

Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  old 
baits  it's  hard  to  beat  the  Johnson 
Silver  Minnow.  To  this  day  it  remains 
the  favorite  bass  lure  on  Back  Bay. 
The  only  concession  this  old  lure  has 


Hula  Dancer 


made  to  the  Space  Age  is  that  the 
pork  rind  trailer  has  given  way  to  a 
plastic  worm,  a  move  we  remain  to 
be  convinced  is  for  the  better. 

Then  there  is  the  Daredevle.  Few 
tackle  boxes  are  innocent  of  this  wind 
cutting  long  caster  that,  in  cahoots 
with  pork  rind,  still  fools  wily  bass, 
pickerel  and  muskies. 

Certainly  no  treatise  of  old  baits 
would  be  complete  without  the  men- 
tion of  the  dynamic  duo  that  is  still 
knocking  them  dead  under  the 
cypress  trees.  When  it  comes  to  mak- 
ing a  lot  of  noise  in  tight  places  few 
baits  beat  the  ol'  Hula  Popper  and  if 
you  want  to  cover  lots  of  water  with 
the  best  kind  of  come  hither  bass 
music  what  can  beat  the  bewhiskered 
Jitterbug? 

by  Jack  Randolph 
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Commission 
Owned  Lakes 


Amelia  Lake — Amelia  County 

Boat  ramp,  parking  lot,  bank  fish- 
ing, no  charge,  regular  hours, 
electric  only. 

Lake  Brunswick — Brunswick 
County 

Boat  ramp,  parking  lot,  bank  fish- 
ing, no  charge,  24  hours,  electric 
only. 

Lake  Conners — Halifax  County 

Boat  ramp,  parking  lot,  bank  fish- 
ing, no  charge,  24  hours,  electric 
only. 

Lake  Burton — Pittsylvania 
County 

Unusable  boat  ramp,  poor  park- 
ing lot,  poor  bank  fishing,  no 
charge,  24  hours,  electric  only. 

Lake  Gordon — Mecklenberg 
County 

Boat  ramp,  parking  lot,  bank  fish- 
ing, no  charge,  24  hours,  electric 
and  gasoline  under  10  HP 
permitted. 

Nottoway  Lake — Nottoway 
County 

Boat  ramp,  parking  lot,  bank  fish- 
ing, no  charge,  picnic  tables,  24 
hours,  electric  only. 


Briery  Creek- 
construction 


-under 


Rural  Retreat  Lake — Wythe 
County 

Boat  ramp,  parking  lot,  snack  bar, 

Boat  launch  -  fee 

Boat  rental  -  fee 

Swimming  pool  -  fee 

Tent  site  -  fee 

Regular  hours,  electric  only. 

Laurel  Bed  Lake — Russell 
County 

Fee  fishing  area-opening  trout  day 

through  Labor  Day 

Boat  ramp,  parking  lot,  bank 

fishing, 

Primative  camping  -  fee 

Regular  hours,  electric  only. 


Hidden  Valley  Lake — 
Washington  County 

Dirt,  gravel  boat  ramp,  bank  fish- 
ing, no  charge,  regular  hours, 
electric  only. 

Keokee  Lake — Lee  County 

National  Forest  Land,  need  Forest 
Stamp, 

Boat  ramp,  parking  lot,  toilet  facil- 
ities, no  charge,  regular  hours, 
electric  only. 

Bark  Camp  Lake — Scott 
County 

National  Forest  camping,  need 
Forest  Stamp, 

Boat  ramp,  parking  lot,  regular 
hours,  electric  only. 

Powhatan  Lakes— Powhatan 
County 

Boat  ramp,  parking  lot,  bank  fish- 
ing, no  charge,  regular  hours, 
electric  only. 

Horsepen  Lake— Buckingham 
County 

Boat  ramp,  parking  lot,  bank  fish- 
ing, no  charge,  regular  hours, 
electric  only. 

Powhatan  Ponds — Powhatan 
Wildlife  Management  Area 

No  ramps,  bank  fishing,  no 
charge,  regular  hours,  electric 
only. 

Lake  Nelson — Nelson  County 

Boat  ramp,  shore  fishing, 

camping-private  campgrounds 

Boat  launch  -  fee 

Boat  rental  -  fee 

Rent  battery  and  motor  -  fee 

Rent  battery  or  motor  -  fee 

Rent  life  preserver  -  fee 

One  hour  before  sunrise  to  11:00 

p.m.,  electric  only. 

Lake  Albemarle— Albemarle 
County 

Boat  ramp,  bank  fishing,  no 
charge,  one  hour  before  sunrise  to 
11:00  p.m.,  electric  only. 


Fluvanna-Ruritan  Lake — 
Fluvanna  County 

Boat  ramp,  bank  fishing,  no 
charge,  24  hours,  electric  only. 

Lake  Shenandoah — 
Rockingham  County 

Boat  ramp,  bank  fishing,  no 
charge,  regular  hours,  electric 
only. 

Lake  Airfield — Sussex- 
Southampton  County 

Undeveloped  boat  ramp,  shore 
fishing,  no  charge,  regular  hours, 
electric  only. 

Game  Refuge  Lake— Sussex 
County 

No  facilities,  no  charge,  regular 
hours,  electric  only. 

Lake  Robertson — Rockbridge 
County 

All  facilities  operated  by  County 

Boat  ramp, 

Boat  rental  -  fee 

Concession  -  open  6  a.m.-9  p.m. 

53  campsites  -  fee 

Swimming  pools  -  fee 

Tennis  courts  -  no  charge 

Picnic  area  -  no  charge 

Softball  field  -  no  charge 

12  miles  hiking  trails 

2  children's  playgrounds 

May  20  -  September  10,6  a.m.  to  9 

p.m. 

September  11  -  October  31,  7  a.m. 

to  7  p.m. 

November  1  -  May  19,  8  a.m.  to 

dark 

Electric  only 

Lake  Brittle— Fauquier  County 

Facilities  operated  by 

concessionaire 

Boat  rental  with  oars  -  fee 

Rent  electric  motor  &  battery  -  fee 

Rent  life  preserver  -  fee 

Private  boat  launch  fee  -  fee 

Boat  storage  -  fee 

One  hour  before  sunrise  to  11:00 

p.m.  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays 

only  from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor 
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